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THE FOOL NEXT DOOR. 

(A jree translation oj a narrative attributed to 
a Jew of the first Christian Century.) 

I did not see him at the end, when his mis- 
takes became the cause of legal punishment 
and when he had at last to pay the penalty 
of which all the civilised world has heard. But 
I knew him by sight, for he passed my door 
sometimes twenty times a day. At that time 
I kept a barber’s stall in the street, which, 
being new', was called the “street of houses," 
because most of the old streets had shops mixed 
among the houses. Mine was the only estab- 
lishment of that sort in our street. 

I did a select business; not many came to me 
except the most modern and progressive 
gentlemen of the city. This was because I 
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Studied new melbods, and mj art las I cSn 
claim to call it)— upon which a &Test deal o{ 
my leisure time is spent and my secret hours 
of night too when I cannot get tleep—has 
often been misunderstood b> customer* who 
expect certain things which they do not find 
and find other things which w ere not expected 
Of course 1 am not now the young enthusiast 
who has hit reputatioa to make among his 
conteinporarict but rather an old pioneer who 
has teen most of hts ideas taker up and per 
verted b> the )aunger generation 
It was not a wealthy street in which m) shop 
stood As already said it was a new street 
and there were more houses in it than places 
o! business ! did not then expect high fees, 
for I was enthusiastic and 1 belieNed that cu» 
tomers would flock to me when my rnethods 
became generally understood The houses 
were occupied by clerks assisting the adminis 
tration and by men of the merchant class w ho 
had not yet the money »o reside in the better 
Quartets Several of the neighbours who passed 
my windows were young men with children 
and I used to speculate on whst a dramatic 
and strange coincidence it would be if round 
the reforming shop of a man who might call 
himself *a true artist in hair ' there should 
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develop a community of young people who 
would (as it were) separate from the rest of 
the city and in course of time fulfil his ideas. 

The man, for whom I cannot help feeling 
some degree of admiration, amounting almost 
to reverence (and it is comparatively easy, and 
safe, to say so from the remote place from 
whence I am now writing), was an accidental 
inhabitant of our street for a few months of 
his early manhood. He was poor, and not 
prosperous in business — or, more accurately, 
in his trade as a carpenter and joiner; and I 
do not think that he was seriously trying to earn 
a steady livelihood, even at that early date, 
before his preaching activities began. How- 
ever, although I have but a casual knowledge 
of work connected with wood, and I admit 
that to me it is often a marvel how workmen 
do a thing, I venture to aver that his ability 
would have been very great in his trade if he 
had adhered to it perseveringly. 

He had certainly a lovely face. Now, let me 
dwell a moment on this point, because so much 
has been written and said against him, that 
allegations of deformity, insignificance, even 
ugliness and absurdity of appearance, have 
been made against him by men who either did 
not know him at all, or did not know’ him at 

IS 
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the tame time of h» f«fe at f did I have 
read »n a writer of juch orthodox repute that 
I sha}} not name hiea V>tit the reference is taffi 
cient) that this preacher wat a « ithcred tallow 
and dingy man underfed and ragged that his 
clothes were dark with dirt Thi* writer also 
said that workmen and aniinalf loved him 
better than clean and tidy people did and 
that he fflsde no ' /ffiprcsMOn ’ upon the mte! 
hgent people who met him One writer — not 
the same but one of lest prettige— ^«l3red 
that the prophet (to-ealled) was a very ordin 
ary workman ' elsewhere this author repeats 
— A commonplace member of the working 
clatt except that he was ambitious 
One of the young rwidents tn our street at 
that date said to me when Jesus s refigtous 
zeal began to be manifest “ He is not ambi 
tiQus He docs not want ro be a priest But 
that IS by the wa} we all J.now thaf there 
are many other forms of ambition 
I cannot continue to wirite m the same spirit 
in which I began this reminiscence That 
awful thought which one of the poets has ex 
pressed m sikH tnsgica/ly living line* has come 
back to me again It came to me often. I 
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because it came back to me so often at the 
time of his death, I left Jerusalem and took 
up my residence in a place which is no home 
to me. The thought is — perhaps his ambitions 
were justified ! An intelligent reader will 
understand what that “ perhaps ” involves ! 
It is too great a terror and a flight. 

But we have learned for many, many years 
that a Saviour would come; and might not 
this be he? The proofs of his works might be 
conveyed by men of small importance in 
origin, and, except in one or two instances, of 
little education. But education is nothing; in- 
sight, faith, is all. I have been a reformer, and 
I have had education. I know many books, I 
read reports,! learn from many sorts of people 
who are experts at their own vocations. But 
I find that my learning does not help me much 
in discovering new ideas; these have to come 
from some other source within me. It may 
be so also with the perception of new ideas 
as they are embodied in a man’s life; as in 
the rmexampled life of Christ. The wise and 
lettered may stumble; they may be occupied 
on the threshold by some iota, as a lady may 
trip on the hem of her own gown. Working 
men, poor half-naked people, may enter into 
the little house, and (being in this case of the 
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same class in industo) nja> undcrttand the life 
that 18 going on under the lowly roof 
It was indeed a little hous^and a lowly roof 
where he stayed when 1 uted to see him, for 
at that time I saw him at least twenty times 
a day, except when he went away out of the 
town He could ne%et hase dwell there one 
week not to speak of months jf someone bad 
not helped him with his landlord and I have 
no doubt that it was one of those who alter 
wards became prominent among his adherents 
who did him this service He stayed m a shed 
which had been intended for storing oil and 
wood thiese* were at that time numerous in 
the outskirts of the city (and highway robbery 
too for that matter) and this outside storehouse 
was considered by the householder to be in 
secure because the door waj broken and the 
rear wall also This householder is still living 
in Palestine and he is a dear friend of mine 
*o that I shall not name him m case that mti 
mate emmiscencc should get him into trouble 
He was one of the kindliest men J ever met 
and his acquaintances still tell me of acts of 
Vis which are full of beautiful chanty No 
matter how poor a man were, this worthy son 
of our fathers would befriend him and in fact 
he preferred to sum poor men beceuse as he 
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truly said, they needed it more than the rich. 

So Jesus stayed two or three months in this 
shed, being alone there almost the whole of 
, the time. One or two nights men slept with 
him in the dark hovel ; there was room enough 
in it for perhaps three persons to lie on three 
rows of strong shelves. I used to admire the 
carpenter’s preference for fresh air. My own 
ideas have always been against the Jewish 
methods in this respect, especially as to 
thorough ventilation at night. It ought to be 
both natural (by windows), and mechanical (by 
fans). 

The carpenter seldom had more than one 
guest. - Sometimes it would be one of those 
friends who afterwards became identified with 
him. Sometimes it would be an unknown man, 
almost a vagrant — a " tramp ” as Courtius said 
— ^whom he had met upon the mountain road, 
and whom 'he could scarcely have seen in the 
half-darkness of the sunset. Once it was a 
child, once or twice a dog, once an ape. 

Calumnies have been spread about him, but 
not even the vilest ever said that he was in 
the least degraded or dissipated in his ways of 
life, so far as I have read the records. He had, 
even when quite young, a manner of address- 
ing, and behaving towards women — of every 
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degree — which was unique and indescrtbable 
You could not have called it '>oung” or 
‘ old’ or immature He seemed not ex 
actly like their ton or their father, or their 
brother but be was never amatory, and of 
sensuality in any form — even to eating, drink 
ing oiling, or bathing to excess (there u ccr 
tainlysuch a thing) beseemed to know nothing 
from his own experience This was w hat made 
his infinite understanding and forgiving of the 
sarious forms o! «ensua1it> in other men and 
women, so mystical so beautiful 
He was the loseliest being that ever stepped 
on the eutface of the earth 1 do not care who 
reads what I sav I cannot continue in the same 
strain all the time The same one thought 
keeps recurring all the time something like a 
wheel that runs for ever He was God * 
And the poet s words ring in my ears — What 
if It might be true • He told us he told me 
miseli over the counter that all men even 
the dirtiest even the lewdest (Alas ' said he) 
even the most cruel (and he bit his lip) even 
the most respectable— that is smug and comfort 
able and at home in Hus world— are like bits 
of God ‘Little biu or big bits Oh little 
bits or big b ts said he 
1 do not remember his exact Words, for it is 
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long ago, asd so much concerning his life ha? 
come between. But I do remember his lool^ 
of passionate pity and pride; and yet, was it 
utter humility? I think it was utter humility 
when he said something like this : “ I am th^ 
greatest fragment of all ; but even I am not the 
whole, for what then would become of the 
other particles? ” Or^ " I am God, but God i.« 
greater than I, and He must contain all of 
you, like living particles, before He can be- 
come complete.” I said to him ; “ Some of 
us will burn.” I did not say anything to chide 
his assertion of Godhood, for I knew enough 
even then to make allowances for what a good 
man is impelled by the Almighty to say iri 
moments of enthusiasm. Now I believe it. 

I said to him : “ Some of us will burn ie 
everlasting flame. Are these scintillations of 
God'? ” His vocabulary was as good as any 
educated man’s, and if his accent was unusuab 
his voice had beauty. He understood my Latiii 
word “ scintillations,” and any other ordinary 
word I used. Some trade terms and my owii 
innovations from ancient esculapian books he 
guessed at. “ We shall burn,” he would say 
— or something like this — “but we shall he 
healed. Like Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego, we shall lose nothing. They lost nothing- 
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Ye -ftho sin shall lose only your sms and it 
shall not be loss for they shall be made up to 
you tn Light 

Manj other things of this sort would he say 
acroM my shop counter to me and I was sel- 
dom shocked for I knew how to make allow 
ance for all sorts of ideas 
Most men treat an idea as if it were a living 
meteonte and dare not touch it unless they 
have seen it cooled by a solditt with a pail of 
water Jesus was a Nazarene I knew the 
sect when I was a little boy for (curiously 
enough) my fathers family and one brother 
were intimately associated with the sect I saw 
and talked with many long before I knew that 
they were not usual and conventional Later 
when my ideas germinated and when I began 
to earn my living in the world I turned aw ay 
from Nazarene ideas but in the person of a 
young man like Jesus they were attractive and 
quite beautiful Besides be was not really con 
sistcol I suspect, either m this way of life or 
in certain other particulars 
He hated war We often spoke about sol 
dien, and wondered Aether States could be 
safeguarded without them At least I con 
ceived that he was as much the enquirer ard 
mystified as I myself I suggested to him that 
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there were good wars and bad, and that the 
only thing to decide was whether the war was 
a just one. He did not say to me — as he is 
recorded to have said elsewhere, and (I dare- 
say) in another context, “ Agree with thine 
adversary quickly,” as if to imply that whether 
with good or bad cause we should endeavour 
to avoid war in individual lives, and perhaps 
in the national life also I do not remember 
what answer he gave to some of my arguments ; 
and in some cases, he offered none at all, but 
in all cases he listened. When he did speak he 
could be verj' eloquent, but he was never envi- 
ous of anybody else talking. Two or three 
customers complained of my admitting him 
into the shop, and two complained in a per- 
sonal interview with his landlord. Once I had 
to stop talking with him, and to pretend that 
Jesus had come to beg for work or bread, 
whereas he was really talking to me about reli- 
gion. I headed this paper, “The fool next 
door,” but the phrase is sarcastic, and I am 
obliged to conclude abruptly the present sec- 
tion of the narrative — if indeed I am ever 
allowed time to write more — ^but I must put 
that fact on record. Jesus was not a fool; he 
was in truth as wise and searching in his mind, 
as he was pitiful, merciful, furious, energetic. 
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and gentle in his character 1 say ‘ furious 
hut he had no fury (or individual souls except 
in bis most tried and tested moments of morti 
fication These lasted no time they were not 
characteristic of him He was ashamed of them 
afterwards 

He declared to me that he hated wrong ideas 
evil wishes evil influences in the world, vile 
institutions obstacles to the will of his Father 
But his Father s will implied the acceptance 
into life eternal and into his love of every 
human heart and soul and therefore such were 
never counted as obstacles to that will such 
were never counted as evd influences such 
fChrist declared to me) were never made up 
of mere evil wishes and evil desires He 
acknowledged demoniac possession m some 
forms hut I do not know how far and how 
literally he believed m it He denied strenu 
ously that there were human being:, moving 
about in the world who were mere incarna 
tions of the will of the Evil One He asked 
me bow one could distinguish between such 
and other men and when 1 argued the point 
he retorted that this theory would poison 
ones whole life, would destroy the equal 
brotherhood of incarnate souls would make 
every man suspicious of his neighbour If it 
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was claimed to be based on perceptions which 
came to individuals with surpassing vividness, 
he declared that these perceptions were trans- 
cendental and therefore as little to be believed 
(at any rate) as his own conviction that all in- 
carnate souls — “ and even,” he added, " the 
unincarnate — so long as they are personal, .1 
pray to God that I may believe ” — were inher- 
ently good and only accidentally evil. 

He declared to me that in every human heart 
was the long struggle between light and dark- 
ness but (he said) it is not eternal, and it is not 
the fierce, murderous fight, that it is thought 
to be. He seemed to have a sort of pity for 
even inanimate things, and for things that are 
only thoughts. I have read of his agony in 
the garden, and even in the days of my own 
acquaintance with him, I saw that he. had 
agonies. But for the most part his dragons were 
slain without a murderous fight — they were dis- 
pelled by the grace of God. 

Reformers, I know well, are always called 
" sentimental.” When Jesus said that his view 
of human beings was transcendental, .and so 
also was mine of some human beings as not 
truly human at all, I accused him of being 
sentimental. I was quite good-humoured, but 
I did use the word rather mischievously, for I 
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have had to v.nthe under it tnjself I raid 
' You ar^ue like an African Your idea seems 
to be that if the two vie»8 are equallj unac 
countable m logic then you are at liberty to 
choose the prettier Moreover, I am not sure 
that it IS prettier to behe\e that human beings 
are so bad and so ugly as tome of the people 
we see in this very city than it would be to 
behe\e in devils incarnate * It was a curious 
thing, hut he would not allow that 'anvhody 
was ugly or utterly bad, and yet he did post 
tively acclaim beauty and loveliness of disposi 
tion and talent and every sweet quality where 
othen saw them He did not reduce things 
to one dull level he did not paint all things ^ 
grey He started m hit view of people and 
things from a level which was not dull and not 
lowly, and on to thii> he projected praise and 
admiration for all that was wonderful but 
withal, he saw that every soul contains the 
beautiful and the wonderlul, either within its 
inner or Us outer bounds He believed that 
this difference between the inner and the outer 
was no disparity, for the toul that was last 
should be first and the first last, the ones 
which had not yet completed their full glory, 
would have tbw delect ol time mystically made 
up to them at the end ol time and all would 
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then be seen in their equality. He believed 
in panadox, and said that equality did not for- 
bid variety. 

I have said enough of what he said. What 
he did was even more wonderful — perhaps it 
was far more wonderful. But I cannot write 
it. I am disappointed bitterly in what I have 
written. I can give no conception of his life 
or his words which docs not seem stiff, colour- 
less, crude, commonpl.ace, unhuman, unreal, 
and undivine. I will never a^ain, unless divine 
spirit guides me, attempt to reconstruct the 
memory of the months in which I saw some- 
thing of his life. People have asked me : " Was 
he a Communist? Was he a x’cgetarian as 
Porphyry was? Was he a Socialist .as Plato 
was? ” Another type of man asks me : " Was 
he any of these things? ” No ! He was no 
“ist” — he was only a Christian. He was the 
only supreme Christian. He was himself. We 
can look, and learn by looking in his direction, 
but we can never reach him. 

I cannol endorse this latter belief in the 
sense in which it is often expressed. I know 
that Jesus himself would not have approved of 
this misuse of his divinity. It is taking his name 
in vain. Far rather would he have had men 
trying to reach his own ideals, and not content 
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^certamly not humbly tell satisfied) until al 
most every paradot every eTtravaJance of love 
and service has been tried 
And I can scarcely admit ttiai Jesus was a 
Christian excepting in the sense in which he 
was a pagan too He was with the Christians 
the lew ol hi< own generation , he is with the 
sect now but hev.aswtth Ihe'healhen too and 
his spirit will always look first lor love Alas ’ 
that I cannot better tell Ihe glory of my father 
my brother, who is gone and 1 can never see 
him. nor speak yn his ear nor listen to^his 
living voice ^ 

4 Alas ' that the day mav have gone past for 
ever tyhen I can vindicate the love and grace 
which inspired his life his every uttered word 
His gifts to the poor were nothing He icos 
poor he chose to be poor but he was rich in 
power, in ] 0 > in beauty and in love 
He was the only man who could dare to be 
poor and toiling and yet who cared nothing 
for his own poverty and who fopook his toil 
for free pleasure My btothe my brotbers 
there is a ne^ spirit the child, ihe parent the 
immortal current o( Him Jviy brothers my 
greybeard fathers listen liilen .listen' He is 
coming He^is coming " 

The blessing of God upon all Amen ' 
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GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON : 

A Literary Portrait (1918). 

) 

I mean my portrait of Chesterton to be a 
careful and truthful one so far as it goes, but 
there is no idea at all of making it a complete 
one. 

Chesterton is only 44 or 45 years of age, and 
it is likely that he will write a few works which 
will be as important as most of what he has 
already done. 

If I were to attempt to emulate his own style, 
I might say of him : "He may yet brandish 
some flaming brand across the night, and put 
to shame the little candles of his earlier years. 
He may invent some new soap which will out- 
shine all his criticisms and purge the earth of 
fools. He may attain to archiepiscopal dignity, 
and astonish the w’orld with his gaiters, poetic- 
ally coloured and embroidered with strange 
flowers. Or he may darken his, record with 
crimson murders, and obscure it with misty 
suicides over unaccountable bridges. At 45 a 
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matv niay becotut aoyAinft, and anythiofe may 
become the man A papa\ biretta would be- 
come Mr Chesterton well He has been seen 
dres ed as Dr Samuel Johnson, he may (e'en 
•while ■we repeat his name) be donning the 
white tie ol Unitarianism or the red robes and 
peaked black hat o! the wild women ol ancient 
Wales ’ Before he is 50 years old, he may be 
50 new men Before he is » centenarian he may 
be a centipede or a centurion That is to say 
his feet may be in every confusion and his 
sword in every conquest He has put his fool 
into the war he will put his head and heart 
into the peace ’* 

That IS my imitation of Chesterton s style 

In other words Chesterton ii not complete 
and It would be an impertinence to profess to 
make my portrait of Sim complete It will be 
<t sort of verba! kit-caf 

a portrait a hule test than half length ’ 

There appeared a sifly pen and ink picture 
of Chesterton in the Datfy Wirror or Sketch 
or such and it only contained his boots and the 
end of his ulster or euormoUs overcoat , the test 
would follow, or had already appeared m an 
earlier imtalment J«ts on this writer’s sue 
and personal appearance are so many that no 
doubt the master ol paradox is quite ready to 
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begin an essay in which he would explain that 
he is the thinnest of thin men, and rather 
small, while, for .e.xample. Lord Robert Cecil 
is far stouter in ex’eiy’ way than — his father, the 
late Lord Salisbur}’. This, however, is not 
literary criticism. My sketch of Chesterton 
will be a rather freehand portrait, less than half 
length and perhaps it may seem at the end 
that the feet have been exaggerated, or the 
head omitted. 

I have called him the master of paradox, and 
that sort of phrase must have been applied to 
him again and again — and again. 

But he is rather the philosopher of paradox, 
or the high priest of paradox. Paradox with 
him is not a mere trick, not even a disease — 
at least when he began it, and when he is at 
his best — but a philosophy, and almost a per- 
fect symbol of his whole faith. 

Credo quia impossibile est : his creed is 
based on the impossible. 

Part of what he has conveyed, or meant to 
convey, in ten thousand or so paradoxes, is 
said in simple language by Mr. Gilbert Sadler 
in two sentences of his fine pamphlet, "The 
World Religion,” namely — 

" Science has failed ... to open up the 
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deeper realities and to show to men God and 
Immortality Indeed the intellect is not fitted 
to reach these great facts ” 

To amplify such words — the most real things 
in the world may come to us ifiroiig/i nature 
and material objects but come from bejond 
them and are not governed by what we have 
been taught are the taws of nature Even the 
laws of logic arc subordinate to a deeper reality 
perceived by the eje of the mind Hence 
the more serious forms of paradot The 
cheaper sort of paradox is just an audacious 
way of saying that some popular view is wrong 
The more serious paradox declares that logic 
is wrong sometimes and that two apparentlv 
irreconcilable stateraems do find their recon 
ciliation somewhere above our bram ' 

The truth here suggested h-i? bet i said by 
a great number of more or less mystical writers 
by poets by religions since the world began to 
say anything at all about the need* of the 
human spirit that is since the world began 
to breathe But Che*terton has earned the 
idea further applied it in eveo direction and 
expressed it with far more humour force, 
variety, and imagining than almost anyone 
else I could name 

This IS not to S3) much more than that in 
sa 
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one respect, he is more a poet than the poets 
are. 

Part of a poet’s business is to see that the 
things of the senses, by which we are sur' 
rounded (and the laws which have been derived 
from them by logic, hitherto) are not the un- 
yielding, overwhelming realities, of which the 
spirit is a mere product, or a slave, or a Cin- 
derella — a subordinated sister; but that the 
spirit and its perceptions are the real thing, 
not the only reality, and not always opposed 
to the things of the senses (not at all) but more 
real; and that material facts and experiences 
are rathel*, perhaps, the servants, the expres- 
sions, and sometimes (to use a prim protestant 
word) - the punishments, of the human spirit. 
That is one part, I think, of a poet’s message, 
almost any kind of poet, who is great. The 
other part is that he should have a vivid or 
delicate impression to give us of this very 
material world which he (if he is a true poet) 
(knows to be subject — ancillary — to ideas, a 
younger brother of the spirit or mind. 

There is also the element of verbal skill, 
verbal beauty, and melody, in poetry, whether 
it is rhythmical, as we used to be taught all 
poetry must be, or just inspired prose. This 
seems a digression, but the point was that 
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Chesterton is in one respect more a poet than 
the great poets themselves That is he his 
enforced upon us more and more the truth 
of the supreme importance of the things of the 
soul If he had also the verbal grace and 
melody of the poets, in equal degree he would 
be 1 great poet as « is he is a prose writer 
with frequent bursts and gleams of vast power 
and incidentally a writer ol strong poetic VL-se 
and, in his love of spiritual paradox he is as 
great a poet that is a tnaker is any of our 
time 

Chesterton is not content to njake pandoxes 
about fog and chimne>s and umbrellas anJ 
politics in the way a le*s sincere and profound 
writer might do He makes paradoxes abou» 
God and man about birth and death about 
heaven and hell and they are true 

It IS when he gibes about trivialities or 
mediocrities such ss politics that he is often 
merely funnv a little cheap a little (one does 
not like to say it) lali« and d^perately irri 
tating— portly because it is not always quite 
clear where he is wrong yet you are sure he 
K wrong if you could get down to sense When 
he writes of the deeper things— but does not 
to to be a synematic philosopher— he nearly 
always finds gold 
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1 lake an instinu'c at r.mdnrn tnit of :i hook 
that Is, to my ihSnklnC, far hdow his best. It 
is called “ \Vli:it*s Wronii with the World,” 
and Nsaj; published in 1910, four years before 
some of us knvw there was anythinji seriously 
wronsL Hut apparently Chesterton found that 
there wore many thimis wroml, and 1 am in- 
clined to ai'rce with him, thfaUlh his remedies 
— as may he supposed-arc peculiar in parts, 
and hif dia/inosi* is orij'dnnl. 

Anyhow, in 'caioii of a typical cpit'ram of 
Chesterton, or a sayinti, I turn to (Iris book 
and take at haplia^ard 

. . - ” a difference of crcctl unites men -~'0 
lontl as it is n clear difference. 

” A bound.ary unites. Many a magnanimous 
Mroiem and cliivalrous Crus.adcr must has'c 
beets nsuch nearer to each other, heenusc they 
were both doSns.nists, than any isvo homeless 
a4no*{Ics in a pew of Mr. Camphcll’s chapel. 
‘ I say God is One,’ .^nd ‘ I tay God is One 
but aho Three,’ th.al is the befdnnlnt't of a i;ood 
quarrelsome, manly friendship.” 

Now, th.n is not a specimen of his hcjt para- 
dox on spiritual matters; but if is ^ood. (In- 
cidentally, the short sentence — ” A boundary 
unites” — shows the influence of Emerson, one 
of the very few writerr who are visible in Ches- 
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terton* st)lc There i* a touch as of Car!>le 
onceort’MCc (Otherwise he f$ all onitinalit} } 
This quotation means something except the 
allusion to Mr CampbeU »hosc chapel may 
hate been more real than h» church One has 
a feehng that reafitj and Mr Campbe!? used 
to be Inendlj off and on one is sorry tf they 
have parted company 

Take another remark also casually chosen 
and quite a simple one — 

' All true comradeship has a sort of 
broad philosophy like the common sky em 
phasiting (hat wc are all under the same cosmic 
conditions 

We are all in the same bon the trmged 
rock of Mr Herbert Trench 
It IS characteristic of Chesterton that he al 
ways fastens on a good quotation a good 
phrase in other authors He has found a sur 
pnsmfely deep and glorious phrase in Herbert 
Trench I strong noblcpoem Apolloandthe 
Seaman ’ the phra«e (his winged rock jp 
plied to the world, suggesting the need of 
mutual helpfitlness and toleration among the 
cramped personages flying upon such a pre- 
carious voyage 

I do not say that Chesterton s humorous re 
marks on page SJ of that book What s 
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Wrong with the World,” are as inspired. It 
would never do to say so, and I mention the 
page so that proceedings for prosecution can 
be taken by the authorities of Letchworth, for 
he there says of an imaginary politician, a 
typical reformer — 

” . .he is a lean vegetarian with a grey 
pointed beard and an unnaturally easy smile, 
. , and he lives in a Garden Cit>% like one 
forgotten of God.” 

I lately read a volume of short stories under 
the general title, ” The Innocence of Father 
Brown.” One or two of them pleased me 
when they appeared in the magazine called 
■“The Story-Teller,” but reading them as a 
bundle ih one scarlet-covered book I was a 
little disappointed. The cover might V/ell be 
scarlet, for there is a more — or less — stupend- 
ous crime in every tale. There .ire twelve tales, 
and in only five of these there is no murder — 
not a bad proportion; but if there is not a 
murder, there is usually a grim death, or a 
stolen ^em; and in one of the tales there are 
so many slain that the average is more than 
readiusted. That is, the story of a general who 
fought a battle just to cover up one dead man, 
whom he had killed, under the bodies of hun- 
dreds of men who were killed in the battle. 
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The sole purpose of fhe batfle uas to hide one 
unla\(ul mordef utwicr a hundred patriotic 
ones as you might hide one dead leaf in a 
forest Now no one supposes that Chesterton 
intends Fathei" Bro^n to be taken %cr\ 
scnouslj It IS an exirasaganza in the style 
which has leapt up to follow Robert Louis 
Stesenson’s ‘ThtWron^Bos 'The Djm 
miter and The Suicide Club and the rest 
of It These things have their place But I 
don t suppose a ^real genius eier nrote a storv 
of grim wit and preposterous bloodshed with 
out being a little ashamed of it afterwards and 
It leaves the reader a little ashamed too One 
reason for mentioning it is to quote from it, 
and show that «'€r in hit craxiett and even 
in his feeblest pages Chesterton is likely to 
start singing hke t fine Ijnc poet, or amuse us 
with warmth of humour or show intellectual 
power that must command respect 
Quotation is not very effective It is like 
writing a diary one is sure to put in the least 
important thingi and omit what really matters 
But here are some words from ‘ The Inno 
cence of Father Brown — 

Let me first state that Brown was of course 
a smpll nervous prelate, rather like the Curate 
of the 'Private Secretao who startled all 
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the ruffians in the story by his marvellous un- 
derstanding of their sins and plots. 
f He said that his understanding of sin came 
to him partly from what he had been told, as 
a priest, in confession. 

“ Ho%v do vou know all this? ” one sinner 
asked Father Brown, ‘'Are you a devil? ” “I 
am a man,” answered Father Brown gravely, 
“ and therefore have all devils in my heart ” 

Now, here is a description of the view, look- 
ing from the tower of a Gothic church into the 
village below it, and the blacksmith's yard, in 
which (needless to say) a gentleman had been 
struck dead by a hammer fiung from the 
church tower. — 

I think this passage shows the real power of 
mind of Chesterton, not a mere gift of words 
or of vivid invention, but a sort of sweep and 
strength of unerring language that reveals the 
great brain behind the words, guiding the pen 
to certain victor>\ — 

Mr. Bohun was the High Church clergyman 
who, of course, had done the crime, but you 
don’t know that till the end, wffien Father 
Brown points it out. 

“ Father Brown ran not doxy-n but up, with 
the agility of a monkey, and his clear voice 
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cameltotn an outer platform abore Gome 
up here Mr Bohun ’ fie called "The atr 
xsiU do you good ’ Bohun lolloped bun, and 
came out on a kind of stone gallery or balcony 
puuide the budding from «bicb one could see 
the illimitable plain in which their small hill 
stood wooded away to the purple honion, and 
dotted with villages and farms Clear and 
square but quite small beneath them w as the 
bUcksmilh s jard where the inspector still 
stood tahing notes — Ithat is a Shertock 
Holmes touch)— and the corpse still lav like a 
smashed fly Might be a map ol the world, 
mightntit? said Father Browri ^es said 
Bohun very gravely and nodded his head Im 
mediately beneath and aboui them the lines oi 
the Gothic building plunged outwards into the 
I Old with a sickening swiftness akin to suicide 
There w that element of Titan energy in the 
architecture of the Middle Ages that from 
whatever aspect it be seen it always seems to 
be rushing away like the strong back of some 
maddened horse This church was hewn out 
of ancient and silent stone bearded with old 
fungoids and stained with the nests of buds 
And yet when they saw it from below, it 
sprang like a fountain at the stars and when 
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they saw it, as now, from above, it poured 
like a cararact into a voiceless pit. For these 
two men on the tower were left alone with the 
most terrible aspect of the Gothic; the mon- 
strous foreshortening and disproportion, the 
dizzy perspective, the glimpses of great ihivgi 
small, and small things great ” — (this describes 
Chesterton’s own style) — " a great topsyturvy- 
dom of stone in the mid-air. Details of stone, 
enormous by their proximity, were relieved 
against a pattern of fields and farms, pigmy in 
their distance. 

" A carved bird or beast at a corner seemed 
like some vast walking or flying dragon wasting 
the pastures and villages below. The whole 
atmosphere dizzy and dangerous, as ff men 
were upheld in air amid the gyrating wings of 
colossal genii; and the whole of that old 
church, as tall and rich as a cathedral, seeined 
to sit upon the sunlit country like a cloud- 
burst.” — 

(Now watch the contrast.) 

“ I think there is something rather danger- 
ous about standing on these high places even 
to pray,” said Father Brown, “ Heights were , 
made to be looked at, not to be looked from.” 

* " Do you mean that one may fall over? ” 
asked Wilfred,” (that is, the Reve'rend Bohun). 
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I mean that ones soul may fall if one’s 
body doesn t said the other priest 

I scarcelv urderstand vou, remarked 
Bohun indistinctly 

That 18 what I confess I feel about some of 
Chesterton s powerful paradoxes , ‘ I scarcely 
understand \et, as a student said about a 
Greek philosopher * What trc vnJerstand i« 
film IS so good {fiof -e are rcodj to ficfictc 
tfiot ttfiflt VC don I tmdersiand ts good a(so ' 
It s'as a Scottish nomn who comir^ back 
from church was asked if she had understood 
the preacher s sermon ' Would J have the 
presumption^ she replied 
There is plenty ot plain sailinj in Chesterton 
in larious books plenty of strong common 
sense almost commonplace humour clear— if 
otijinal— reasoning acute criticism but some- 
times he seems to jose himself or at least tre 
lose him He floats up like Pyecralt, the stout 
weightless man ip Wells t story and we cannot 
follow him He seems merely standing on his 
head or thinking the ceiling is a floor But 
this IS seldom 

It appears to me that it »s particularly apt to 
happen when he forsakes the concrete, the 
land of the palpable of colour — in which he 
revels— and flowers and cabs and cigars, when 
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he floats up and attempts to " do the philoso- 
pher,” among abstract ideas. 

Philosophy, and abstract ideas, are apt to be 
bad enough, from the most literal, and careful, 
and 'humble, servants of plain thinking; but 
’ they are rather appalling from a florid figura- 
tive genius and humorist. 

It is as well at this point to introduce the 
list of Chesterton’s works, so that we may focus 
his performance as a whole, or — as I proposed 
— in a rather general way; without dwelling 
upon the contents of each book. 

Born in 1873, he published a book of 
poetry in 1900; when he was twenty-seven. 
“ The Wild Knight, and other poems.” 

I have never had that book, but three of the 
poems are included in a volume called " Poets 
of Our Day.” Here is one : — 

The Hope of the Streets. 

The *still sweet meadows shimmered : and I 
stood 

And cursed them, bloom of hedge and bird 
of tree. 

And bright and high beyond the hunch-backed 
wood, 

The thunder and the splendour of the sea. 
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Give back the Bab>ton vwhere I was born 
The lips that ft've back the hands that 
grope. 

And noise, and blood and syffocittng scorn, 
An eddy ol fierce faces — and a hope 

That ’mid those myriad heads one head find 
place 

With brown hair curled like breakers of the 
tea. 

And tv .0 eyes iet to strangely in the face 
That all things else are nothing luddcnl) 

\ou ptohablv agree v.ith roc that that tup 
ports my assertion that %ith a little more grace 
and melody a more sublimated use of Ian 
guage, he ftould be the great peel always sup 
posing also that he got variety of tubjects and 
the right ones 

In 1900 also he pul forth a book of comic 
verges Greybeards at Play ' with his own 
funny drawings It was very good but may 
have owed something to Lewis Cirroll and to 
a writer whom Chesterto- admires much 
Edward Lear not the unhappy King, but the 
author of the ' Book of Nonsense ' 

It was with reference to Lear s insane book 
with its inane pictures or mane book with 
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insane pictures, whichever you like, that Ches- 
terton wrote : — 

“Nonsense and Faith, strange as the con- 
junction may seem, are the two supreme sym- 
bolical assertions of the truth ; that to draw out 
the soul of things with a syllogism is as impos- 
sible as to draw out Leviathan with a hook." 

That I consider one of his best sayings, and 
you notice that it, again, embodies the same 
doctrine of transcendentalism, or paradox in 
excelsis, which I have already connected with 
Mr. Sadler’s remark .about science, and intel- 
lect, without intuition. 

The rest of the list proceeds as follows: — 
“Various Lives” (19Q2), I do not know that 
hook — perhaps its contents appeared separately 
also. “ Twelve Types,” 1902 : That is a good 
one, and shows a less freakish and diffuse style 
than some of his later works. It has an essay 
on Charlotte Bronte, an irritating criticism of 
Tolstoy, a splendid chapter on the Art of 
Satire, in relation to Pope, in which Chester- 
ton teaches that satirists must be polite, and 
even respectful, or there is no hope of the 
satire proving effective. 

Pope’s high-minded appeal to Addison is 
Chesterton’s ideal : — 
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Who would not griCNC if such a man there 
be^ 

Who nould not ^fcp tf Ajtjcus were he’ 

ObsefNe how true Chesterton has been to his 
own standard in this Read throufih his works 
with their vio^enl opinions their severe sink 
and sec how seldom d tscr, he has struck at 
anj indisidual ignoM) The men he criticises 
are the men ht admires He never states an> 
body s weaknesses or errors without emphasis 
infe his merits too (almost neveti There is 
onlv one man whose menu escape him~prob 
ablv they were too obvious (or i paradotiit to 
tec Mr Ran'ay ^!3cDona}d 
The famous ippreciation o‘ Drowning in the 
English Men of Letters Svne», wa» published 
in 1903 It IS 1 model m literary bie-graphy as 
tar as avoiding the sm of dufness common to 
almost all biographies is concerned 
Boswell mi> not have i doll page but Ches 
tenon has not a doll line On the other hand 
of course Boswell is long and the Browning 
book is short and is largely occupied with 
literary etposUion and half humorous epi 
grams 

’ The Napoleon td Notiing Hill, came in 
1903 an exjravagance which can only be des 
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cribed, briefly, as Ghestertonian. Some sayings 
in it arc verj’ fine, and the imagination is equal 
to anything — or most things. His volume on 
G. F. Watts with reproductions of portraits 
and other paintings, and with his characteristic 
phrases on the faces and the canvases, is full of 
power. “ The bewildered face of Matthew 
Arnold ” was a good phrase that sticks in my 
memory. 

Chesterton’s interpretation of the meaning, 
of “Hope,” the single unbroken string, the 
light that is always just going, “ and yet inimit- 
ably lingers,” — is too long to quote. Read it, 
or rc-rcad it if you come across the Watts 
volume; it justifies my view that this man, my 
subject, is a great writer, or at least a great 
teacher, a personality in a lofty sense; if not 
a consummate artist — a powerful painter in 
words, and with something to say. 

The fine ” Dickens ” appreciation was pub- 
lished in 1906. 

"The Club of Queer Trades ” in 1905; I did 
not read it. It is, I gather, like “ The Napoleon 
of Notting Hill,” “The Man who was Thurs- 
day,” 1907, and some other fantasias. "The 
Man who was Thursday ” was the first thing I 
read by G. K. Chesterton, and it intoxicated 
me. What is it? It is just a mad mass of duels, 
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and ’^nlhln6 dettcti\et and old medixval Ian 
terns andrail^v3> trams and false no«w (That 
sort ot thmft') There were seven anarch 
ists each had a pseudonym one o( the dajs 
o{ the week The Man who was Thursda> wa» 
about the last to survive after the others had 
been one hi one proved to be detectives with 
false noses At last he too is exposed the ta't 
of the seven detectives all fooled all innn 
cently fooling each other 

Heretics (1905) is one of his best eHorts 
*' Magic the Pla> (1913) and Chesterton s 
History of England published a year or two 
ago I have not read or seen Kor have I beard 
Mr Chesterton lecture though the entertain 
mg process has been described to me by eye 
witnesses and hearen 

The Barbarism of Berlin was another red 
book us vermilion covers indicating another 
crime, which perhaps disgusted any admirer of 
G K C in 1914 He iv not cut out for a poll 
tician or a patriot bung honest and you can 
see from the title that it is not up to the usual 
sample of his work Even if you held the 
book upside down it would not be witty But 
I have got the dates a little out of their order 
All Things Considered a very different sort 
of title and book is one of his collections of 
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facetious, poetic essays, or sketches, from the 
Daily Nexes .and ciscwhcrc (1908). 

“ Tremendous Trifles ” (1909) is just as good, 
full of quotable things, a refresher to anyone's 
literary appetite. 

“ Orthodoxy ” appeared in 1908. Now, 
“ Orthodoxy ” is considered, by intellectual 
people, his greatest work, or his work most 
nearly great ; for, people who think themselves 
“ intellectual ” — in the sense of being specially 
so— are not likely to place Chesterton among 
the highest of writers. It is a marv'cllously 
able and brave Defence of a true Christian 
faith. 

His study of Bernard Shaw came out in 1909, 
and was duly reviewed by Sh.iw ; and a retort 
came from Chesterton again in a chapter of 
" What’s Wrong with the World? ” He was 
quite right to f.astcn upon Shaw’s lack of irre- 
sponsihlcxicss. The difference between the one 
humorist and the other is great here. Shaw 
seems not to h.ave an ounce of poetry to spare, 
and as Chesterton says “ has no holidays in his 
mind,” Everything is used actively. If he 
jokes, he does so for other people’s sake, .as 
the boy at the ” social evening ” was told, by 
his mother, to dance. Shaw dances for other 
people’s sake. Chesterton performs minuets 
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round the room, wift hifflberiitg deJica^j hr 
the glorj' of God as he himseH mi^ht «a> It 
IS like a dcscriptiOD jLi'co sotncs-hcrc of the 
poet Bro\iTinfi dancjnC all alone for no 
apparent reason 

The Ball and she Cro«t/ another -Mid 
philosophical romance was of the date 1909 or 
1910 As readers of it rentember, its title is 
from the Ball and Cross of St Paul t Calhed ral 
and It cniphasi«cs the fact that the cross of the 
Spirit niu't surmount the ball of the world 
Chestertop save it would be dreadful if the ball 
were on the top and the cro«s below dreadful 
and impracticable The work begins in a war 
that strangeL enough <eemed sery fresh and 
bold 10 1909 with an aeroplane brooding over 
bt Pauls It ends with the aeroplane flying 
up — if I remember — over the tl-mes of a burn 
ing as>)um in which all lUe really sane — but 
suppo^edl} mad— people o‘ earth had been 

confined The picture of tre flames is worthy 
of Dore or better — of Diukens m his great 
crowd scenes in 'Barnabv Rudge* or the 
Tale of Two Cifie« * The subject is different 
hut the large sweep of the brush the glowing 
power of fusion, are much the same as in 
Dickens s best large pictures 

That power of {usion of melting down all 
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the ingredients of a landscape, or a scene, or 
a complicated subject, into one, with, as it 
were, the heat of one great creative effort of 
the imagination, is, to my thinking, a supreme 
test of literary genius. Only the greatest pen- 
men have it in greatest measure. In certain of 
Arnold Bennett’s realistic novels (so-called), 
such as " These, Twain,” or in part of that 
book, you see the opposite, the lack of this 
power, or act, of fusion. Perhaps he has the 
power, indeed I am sure Arnold Bennett can- 
not be altogether without it; but in his array 
of meticulous details, in his elaborate cata- 
logues of small events, the unity is lost, there 
is no fusion of the parts. The wood is lost in 
the trees.* Now, in Chesterton's description of 
the fire, in “ T.he Ball and the Cross,” detail 
is not altogether absent, but it is burnt up in 
the whirling vigour of the author’s invention.” 

Of course, Chesterton’s recklessness, his habit 
of writing just what he likes, helps him in these 
moments of wild inspiration, where a habitu- 
ally careful pen would be at fault; it could not 

'‘Bennett himself defines the contrast in his latest no\el 
‘‘ The Roll Call,” (1918), — " The sketch was . . . painted 
in the broad synthetic manner ... as a natural reaction 
from the finicking false exactitudes of the previous age.” 
There i- no doubt Bennett can be a " sjnthetic ” artist ' 
when he likes. 
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dilner itself to be a^itited br the spirit of 
energy 

In the midst of the fltmes of great disaster, 
a liule lane of safe land is cloven and down 
this lane comes the sarc small old man, the 
innocent old creatuTC that Chevtcrton delights 
in singing a childish song something about 
* singing in de golden hay The end of this 
story IS symbolic and seems to me one of the 
truest spiritual fables It often throws light 
upon problems in the dark tnoment» of experi- 
ence 6ne{l> It 1 $ this The aeroplane is con 
trolled bv the Devil and he offers to take 
several people up with him safe into the sky 
above all harms Dangers are man> beneath 
But when the few passengett are onwp aloft he 
ask* them a ciuesttOA which is pnctically this 
one Will thev be his’’ Are tbe> so over 
whelmed by the dangers ol Wv that they will 
consent to escape by saving some little thing 
to please him’ One by one even the worst of 
the wicked whom he has so far saved refuse 
and they are toned down below When the 
better man comes to his turn, he also defies the 
Devil being determined to believe that God 
cannot he so cruel as to demand such alterna 
lues of him But tj these ore the sole aherna 
tives he chooses to fall and end 
so 
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'So he falls, and Satan flies up alone, in 
almost pathetic solitude ; while — what happens 
to the falling man, who could not believe such 
things of God? He falls into bed, and wakes 
to a pleasant commonplace dear morning in 
familiar life. Nothing has changed, he hes 
only had a bad dream. 

Now, I intended, when I began writing this 
discourse, to remark upon “ Orthodox>%” and 
to quote a short poem of Chesterton's, on the 
war; but it is better to end on this note, for 

The Ball and the Cross ” has been a favourite 
book of mine ; and “ Orthodoxy ” has not been 
so'. There are many pages in “ Orthodoxy ” 
which must tempt one to quote, either in 
admiration or demur; but my impression of 
Chesterton has been given sufficiently — except- 
ing for a remark upon two or three later 
books. Sometimes where he shows greatest 
force of intelligence, greatest briJliance — to 
use, the word so often applied to him, he 
attracts one less; and seems a shade less per- 
fectly sincere than he ought to be, was meant 
to be, and very often is. 

I might have mentioned “ The Defendant,” 
another series, an earlier one, of essays from 
journals. Chesterton describes himself as “ a 
journalist.” ' He is one, in an honourable 
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sense which the vkord seldom dcserses 
From The Defendari I might cull the si> 
ing about the inspired prophets of mankind 
that thci are ilwa^s hated because ihcj are so 
fond of other people and the gereralitj of 
minkiud cannot bear being loved so much So 
they stone the prophets 
In Manjhie Chesterton goes us a sort of 
disordered novel about a man who raced round 
the wotld even to far Thibet looking for bis 
wife while she remained at home near the red 
pillarbox in the suburban road as he very 
well knew But he said he found her b> going 
round the world 

The Flying Inn issued about the be'‘n 
nmg of 1914 ts similar He setms to bUieve 
vn whirling motion , m this case the inn travels 
It IS the signboard and pointed post of the last 
inn left m England which sold liouor The 
law was that where ibe signpos* stood there a 
man might drink his beer so the Chesttrlonnn 
hero rushes all over everyv here carrying the 
sign and drives its post into the earth eien 
where he chooses to stop jrd drain his bowl 
\ curious and to anyone who doesn’t know 
the book a fatuous 8ub*ec* But it moves, is 
Galileo said about the planet Earth 
From our author s studj o! 1 ictonan f ttern- 
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ittre, which is now only h year or two old, I 
take a short, amusing quotation. It shows his 
intensely /)cr.<iOHa/ habit of mind. He does not 
t.alk of the school of Matthew Arnold, nor of 
even any one book of Matthew Arnold such as 
" Literature and Dogma,” but of Arnold him- 
self. He tries, and commonly succeeds, to ex- 
tract a sort of literary personality from every 
writer’s works. And with this afterthought I 
complete the peculiar parcel which I have 
made out of his writing. — 

Chesterton thus sketches three great authors 
— Newman, Matthew Arnold and Carlyle : — 

” IE Newman seemed suddenly to fly into a 
temper, Carlyle seemed never to fly out of 
one ; but Arnold kept a smile of heart-broken 
forbearance as of a teacher in an idiot school, 
that was enormously insulting.” 

What does he stand for? There is, if one 
goes through all, or a large part of, his writ- 
ings, a stream of moral conviction that you feel 
everywhere, that is consistent. What is it? 
I have hinted that it is this great assertion of 
the primary reality of spirit, the sccopdary — 
very delightful, or often painful, reality of 
matter. 

The Ball is as large as life, but it is (or ought 
to be) below the Cross. 
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He IS opposed to ialse ascelisms, >ei he is 
never leaMy in doobt of the superior import 
ance of the oul he loves hfe, he enjoys 
colour food beer, crowds, streets p(a>8 and 
pictures perhaps cockles and tinkles, and 
certainly chocolates from automatic machines 
Dike other tneri he must have been less 
ful of these recent years the automatic 
machines have «o long been shorn of theif 
chocolate and stand like ghosts of dead 
delight * 

But he has a vieU of humout and faith in 
him that let us hope, v9iU not fail him, to the 
world such things are precious, more precious 
than the world as a whole always knows 
About some subiects like Woman Suffrage 
ind Vegctananism, he is mistaken Often h'* 
assertion of ndiculousl) unfamiliar half truths 
u annoying you feel that though he is merely 
answering the more familiar half truth of con 
ventionality or of coromonpIace,~he might do 
it more reasonably, not so provokingly He 
might be more effective if he gave us the to/iolc 
truth if possible and not just the other half 
1 say, il possible but that is an important 
reservation 

If joH want to gel a. glimpse ol the cotnvc 
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genius of Chesterton, finally, turn to his pic- 
torial caricatures in the absurd book " Biogra- 
phy for Beginners.” I declare that it is a 
supreme test of humour, if I understand what 
humour is. If you enjoy it, you are in some 
measure a humorist : if not, you may be 
amused by something else — such as the quips of 
Pierrots, or the unearthly war cartoons of the 
Evening News; but you miss something of 
enormous value in letters. / 

What humour is, who can tell? 

Nuttall’s dictionary has a fine unconven- 
tional definition of it, connecting it with pity. 
It has revealed mapy things to many men. To 
Chesterton it has revealed much truth, if in- 
deed, humour be not itself a mixture, in queer 
proportions, of truth and loving-kindness. 

Two sentences from “ Heretics ” sum up the serious 
value of paradox. 

(!) . . “ paradox simply means a certain defiant joy 

which belongs to belief.” 

(2) . . . “ All philosophical problems tend to become 
paradoxical.” 
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The man I hated was a tj-pe 
The general of an armi black 
Who v-hen the growing time is ripe 
Wilt give us workers our birth rignt back 
But not a moment sooner 

The Capitalist tstbe man that breaks 
A hundred and fiftj stalwart men 
But gradualV the world awakes 
And the hundred and hhv rise again 
In the souls ol their hroihers 

Knowledge of what is each man s side 
ffl fte {ODg trench war from >ear to tear. 
The fierce high faith to keenl> dnide 
The cr> th^t reaches e>er> ea- — 

This wiU deliver us 

I hated this one most of ail 
Because he happened to he mj lot 
My Capitalist mj general 
The sunshsne on m> little plot 

The emblem and the lesson 



THE CAPITALIST. 

The father who rack-rented mine, 

The mother’s son who bullied my own ; 

The boss who called his 'foremen swine. 

And valued his petty dictophone 

More than me that made him. 

I had never a chance to injure him 
And I didn’t wish to strike at his head, 

Like men in novels I sometimes skim 
(Though there’s very few I have reallv read) 
I hated his class, though. 

I would strike at his class, and if blood should 
flow. 

After this blood-tide out of our veins. 

If there comes a new scenario 
And the workers break and swing their chains 
_ I hope for a flourish. 

Blood is cheap, let us see it gleam ! 

You know that glisten on blood in pools? 
I’ve seen the slaughter of sheep (and dream 
Horribly of it, and poor dead bulls. 

When I sleep badly). ' 

Blood is cheap ; well, ours is dear. 

Or will be when we sell it for life ; 

But if any is shed I’ll shed no tear 
For the smear on bayonet or knife. 

If the right side lost it. 
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And alter the war of nations, next, 

Comes the tivil nar that has smouldered on. 
The war we Maraians mahe our text 
That h\ed before the barons and John, 
And will flare when we know 
*«**»• 
Sentiment is mother cheap fhm^ 

And I say no fnore of home than this 
It v.as not a home for a railway king 
And the bottle working crippled my sis 
And father was driven ip it 
My father like this boss of mine, 

He went a tfJTelling far and away, 

He hadn't a Pullman car with wine 
But he worked his passage to Paraguay, 
And we got one letter 
I trace It 'll! to Capitalism 
The greed to have and the money war. 
You don t require much Darwinism 
To see what we se to be thankful for — 

The process is clear 

When I began to grow a bit 
And talk siuh the members it the Club 
I thought m) self absolutely it, 

And father differing liked his pub. 

And mother compared us 
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He didn’t go there the less for- that : 

< She said my brains came from her side 
And he rejoined with a tit for tat. 

And presently perhaps she cried 

And that ahvaj's sickened him. 

For my part I looked on at their tiffs 
And rather enjoyed the source of the same ; 
They might have been “ winged hippogriffs 
For anything I cared who was to blame. 

I liked to be clever. 

"The greed to have and the money-war,” 

I used to invent the phrases at night 
And lay awake till the hooter’s roar 
Sometimes feverish with delight. 

Thinking of the Club. 

And afterwards when father was gone 
And Sis and I were the props at home 
And mother had us to lean upon 
And I came alive from the cages of chrome 
Where the Canaries^ whistle. 

When I came from that works and into this 
Where the lads are like crows with the 
"special ink” 

•Canaries. — The workers in a certain factorj- tvhich pr^ 
duced chrome were called “ tite Canaries ” because of the'f 
jeliow faces. 
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Ftom touies like those that crippled Sis 
But a chap can get more time to think, 

I excelled ni)sel{ 

And later on v.hen the Club increased 
And we started our propaganda right 
And teemed to get to grips with the beast 
\ tar up writing halt the night— 

Sometimes no sleep at all 

And \ borrowed the cost ol the ads from Sis 
And paid her half of it \ery soon 
Bat she ga\e it back with a queer wee Kits 
Explaining Saturday afternoon, 

1 ve got twice that ‘ 

And 1 got tht rest as a gift, two quid 
That mothci had saved for the %er\ thing 
She said so and I believe she did 
Though about that time I missed her ring 
And I 3lwa>s feared 

"iou reser knew a one like her 
It wasn t of any u e to refuse 
It wasn’t the least good to demur 
In such a case she preferred to lose 
It sounds «elfish, but it’s so 
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I’m glad to think I gave her books 
And a red rosette and a chest of tea; 

1 believe I got more good from Crookes 
And Shaw and Galsworthy than she; 

But she wasn’t uneducated. 

And on evenings when she felt her head. 
And Sis was out, or poorly, too, 

I sat and stroked her wrist and read 
A page or so, but very few ; 

For she needed quiet. 

And the poem and prose of my life are such 
These dusky evenings at the back 

When love and intelligence were much 
And trivial seemed the chimney-stack 
That hid the Park poplars. 

And on nights when I was speaking outside 
(For I often take the stool, like the rest) 

She never showed me she had cried 
Because I had seemed to like that best. 

And she always was awake. . . . 

She was up as a rule and warming oats. 

Or stirring the fire, or adding a quilt 

To my bed with my own and father’s coats. 
And she’d start and some of the oats'be spilt 
She was so glad. . . . 
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And when I married the foreman'* fiirl 
M> best of comrades my hclpmft hand 
She feave mj Annie something of pear! 

' And I was proud of her, she was grand 
She was lo^]n£ but proud 

That was when we were better of! 

And my latest place was waiting for me 
But the mono might hase presented her 
coii£h 

For It all resolve* into £ » d 

The greed and the monev war ' 

It ts year* ago and Sis u harsh. 

She never speah* to me and Ann 
It all sinks down to this slimy marsh 
Or morass " (as they say) from which we 
began 

Povert) Property, Povert} • 

And if you sink in (he slough and die 
There s no one to hear you, no not one? 
There* a lecturer on the causes whj 
Male and female, no end of fun, 

Expert Economists! 



THE CAPITALIST. 


They lift a foot or a leg of yours 
Or a finger out of the clinging slough 
And say : “ It is only prevention cures; 
We had better let him go just now. 
We shall save his posterity.” 


And then this war ; I stuck to my guns 
'Or rather to working this ” special ink ” ; 

I looked at those posters of mothers and sons. 
And wondered when the men would think. 
The mothers do, more so. 

My wife has suffered, though, on the whole. 
For I lost my job when conscription came 
And in order that I should save my soul 
I’ve dodged around without a name — 

Or with several. 

A curse on the greed and the owning class 
They own our,.faodies, they fling us out 
We bear the lead-storms as they pass 
(And lend our Hearts to the game, and 
shout !) 

All in the day’s work ! 
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I own nothing but these tny shanks 
And these my biceps, not so poor, 

But these are pillaged before the banks 
And we don t hear much of prevention and 
cure, 

Eitept curing Ptussianism 

War with Prussia • Behold the war 
A palirv puddle of blood and guns * 

War at bome forever war. 

The hunted the hunters the English Hunt * 
The Class war lor ever * 

M> wife IS finding me food and drink 
Though It s little \ drink but papers and tea. 
And since I left the special ink 
*?he IS the source of £ s d 
It all come* to that 

We own nothing we ore nothing— >et 
Only serfs of war and greed 
The tyrant have us in the net 
The Capitalist makes us bleed 

But later on ' 
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I hated the atheist, partly because he was an 
effective speaker. He spoke on Hampstead 
Heath, on the same feet-rubbed piece of grass 
where I spoke every Sunday. There were two 
or three other open-air orators too, with two Or 
three crowds of varying size, close together 
round one stone landmark. On a notice board 
close by there is a warning to the effect that 
speakers must not stray beyond a certain 
number yards hom ihe sioue. This creates 
congestion, and I think we might have all been 
better friends if the Heath bye-laws had 
allowed us a little more space. 

But personally I could never have felt great 
kindness for the atheist, because he seemed to 
hate my God and my religion. I admit that 
he expressed his hatred too capably, and that 
I have sometimes softened towards other athe- 
ists, young men with greater earnestness and 
courage than ability. This man’s very clever, 
ness alienated me still more. But I believe 
in my religion. What I have preached on 
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Hampstead Heath and m little halls as «ell as 
to apathetic clusters of idlers in Bethnal 
Green, has been what t deeply feel to be true 
Us a hard thing—very hard and mortifymS, 
when the man with the crowd round him draws 
away ones audience so io£enious1) b} the 
poignoncv and eloquence ol h« speech It is 
not only one’s vanity that suffers when his 
audience grows by twos and threes at the ex 
pense ol ones own But this atheist had a 
kind young face I ought to hate been more 
brotherlj to him I ought to hdtc reasoned 
with him after our contests, on the wa> home 
I did not go home his way no doubt I lost 
many opportunities 

The worst sin I committed— and indeed I 
own it wag a Bin of deep blackness — was when 
I listened to a small sallow faced man who 
came to me as I stood on the Heath 
This man offered to tell me pnvatelv a 
scandal about the atheist preacher 1 let him 
walk home with roe It was difficult to Know 
if what he was saying would be of service to 
God and Christ Reader read this with rever 
ence remembering how weal an^ of us is 
I could not forget what the informant told 
me I did not mean to use it but the oppor 
tumty came again and again One da> the 
ea 
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atheist and I publicly wrangled \ 

Heath. It was not a godly sighii 
under the unifying Sun of God. \ 
bitterly, with power, and I theV 
and taunted him with this scandal, 

His sister was there listening, a duir>v 
featured girl, but enlightened by her eviou^ 
affection for him. 

He could not reply. 

After that he seemed to fade out of the osten- 
sible life of London. The crowds that on 
Hampstead Heath listened to me sometimes, 
and to a less objectionable orator than he, a 
stumbling Socialist who succeeded to his pitch, 
never Leaid b.i.w. tbete a4eln. 

One day I went over to Club Row, where I 
sometimes hope to do a morning’s evangelism 
among the by-standers at the dog-show, on 
Sundays, when I am not preaching. There I 
suddenly saw him* die. There was no doubt 
about it being the young atheist preacher, 
though he looked older, worn by time and 
depression. 

His face had a beauty of a strange kind. He 
fell down in a fit, and died almost before I 
could try to take him home. 

I could not remember his right name, and I 
needed to know that, as well as his address, 
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beiore I could ha\e hjtn earned to his home 
But jn any case it was too late for that 
What IS your name^ we ashed 
He did not understand 
Jesus Chnst * ’ he said 


Al ONE 

Mf Sbder nsi not absorbed b> h« 
conversation The graniophoBe seemed to him 
to be an instrument ol vulgar (ol); and he 
could not understand how she could (so he 
phrased it) harp upon that old box of tricks 
all breaklait time H she had ever shown 
interest in the machine as an invention, he 
ewd/i ViM K‘v: nWtib. b*. 

knew little he was inquisitive about machin 
ery But all that Mrs Slider ‘ brawled about 
(so he put it) was the tunes Could she get 
French songs on it’ Could she get German 
songs on it? 0{ course she meant old love 
songs Or was it forbidden b> the War’ He 
hated all these old sentimental things laded 
reminiscences of his misguided courtship 
tisenty years ago She had come to Brighton 
to dally still more with these old illusions for 
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it was at Brighton, twenty years ago, that she 
had foolishly rejected that nincompoop Rom-- 
bey, and accepted Mr. Slider, who was ’any^ 
thing but a nincompoop. 

That noodle with the womanish ways and the 
long hair, and the timid dread of bathing, 
would have suited her far better than did a 
shrewd, practical man who had left sentiment 
nineteen years behind him. 

Mr. Slider’s eyes wandered from his wife,- 
but her talk wandered on. His ears were drow-- 
sily affected; his mouth answered “Yes, yes,” 
“No, no”; but his eyes looked out of the 
window to where a sad, dark, girl in blue 
leaned against the rail of the promenade. A 
seat intercepted his view of her skirt, hut the 
feet were faintly visible beneath, and the 
narrow shoulders hunched in lonely despair, 
the wide dapping coat, the soft, desolate-look- 
ing hat, fascinated his gaze. People passed 
behind her ; she still gazed out to sea. Nobody 
else gazed. There was no reason to gaze, ex- 
cept that the poor lass must be deep-drowned 
in melancholy, in loneliness. What a folly 
was matrimony,' In its usual acceptation, which 
prevented him from going out to this dark, 
plaintive, figure and comforting her. 

She moved her head slightly, and planted 
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her right arm more dolorously under it He 
turned to M;s SJider and raid ' Well, 
let us adjourn, in h« humorously pompous 
vein and then his eyes hastened back to their 
new joy in this sorrow of the lonely girl She 
might be middle aged plain No he felt sure 
from her abandonment of imen her insemv 
tiveness to the passers by her unconventional 
loneliness and prominence that she was young 
andnnnocent too young and too innocent to 
allow anything to stand between her and her 
grief She was too sincere to move too real 
to think or pose 

She was gazing over towards where France 
lay 

Perhaps the man was dead Perhaps 
poverty perplevity Perhaps bullying by 
coarse grained landladies theft some slight, 
unharmful inevitable complexity, some youth 
ful incurable grtei Oh God, the griefs that 
come when one is young’ (No one could 
speak of them) And when one was getting 
elderly too ! 

He rose from the table and before going to 
the door, approached the window Duty might 
lie out there Must a man be bound by con 
vention from comlorting’ He had been duti 
ful to his wife too I 



THE DEAD MAN. 

As he drew nearer to the glass, he saw the 
lonely figure turn. The face switched round. 
Every lineament was revealed. It was the face 
of Rombey, his wife’s first lover. 


THE DEAD MAN. 

I met a man along Kentish Town Road last 
night, who told me that he was dead. I dis- 
believed this, because he was walking visibly 
beside me in the bright lamplight, and his 
face was as round and solid, his eyes were as 
keen and steady as those of any men we passed. 
His overcoat, a light summer one, was dingy 
and a little ragged, but it was substantial 
enough to convince me that it was made of real 
cloth. People brushed against him, for he 
walked heedlessly, lingering to look into shop 
windows ; book-sellers’ shops specially allured 
him. “Look here,” I said; “You are not so 
dead as you say. I can touch you. You can 
touch me. You jerked me then with your 
elbow.’’ 

“ Lam really dead,’’ he answered, " and not 
just dead of soul, or paralysed in spirit, as you 
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luiSb! ims^ine Men in stones and in melo 
dramatic moments oi real life tell vou that 
they are practically dead that ihcN haNe lost 
all interest m life But 1 am not like that for 
I am more absorbed in life than 1 cser was 
Look at that woman's face, for instance ! It 
simply enthrals me 

A younft woman appeared at a confectioner e 
window just then Bhe was feeling for a par 
ticular box of sweets in the window She had 
a beautiful face like a typical Irish colleen s 
with large brown eyes glowing pink cheeks 
and dark hair The talkative man, whom I 
had never met before went on to explain "I 
am dead in a more real sense than that ' he 
said "Other people burst out that they are 
dead— I dare say— when their health is threat 
ened or when they fall down a flight of three 
steps But 1 am deio, because 1 fell down 
dead m the Underground Railway at Edgware 
Road yesterday Look it up m the newspapers 
Perhaps your paper will tell you Mine it is 
true does not 

He brought out a crumpled ' Star of the 
previous evening from his pocket 

I wondered if he had made his escape from a 
lunatic asylum, or if he had gone mad lately, 
unobserved and I was perhaps the first to dis 
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cover it. “ But, Sir,” I argued, ” What you 
say is impossible.” 

” I will explain it,” he said firmly. ” You 
have heard of the astral world Well, in the 
astral world there is known to be the counter- 
part of all the objects, all the circumstances 
and the facts, of our life in the old familiar 
terrestrial world. There are trees on the earth 
— there are astral trees on the astral plane. 
There are lamp-posts and policemen in Lon- 
don; there are astral lamp-posts and astral 
policemen at the same (or corresponding) 
corners of Astral London. There are shops in 
Kentish Town Road in London ; there are the 
same or corresponding shops in the Astral Ken- 
tish Town, which is in Astral London. It is 
the land of the dead. I am dead. 

” Yesterday I was in what is thought to be 
the more concrete Kentish Town, what is 
called (misleadingly) the ” real ” Kentish 
Town, afar, beyond the veil of death. To- 
night, I am here in the Astral Kentish Town. 
It is very much the same. The people are all 
very much the same. But they are not doing 
the same things. Indeed, I cannot feel that 
they are exactly the same people. -There seems 
a flaw in the argument, though I cannot dearly 
understand it. I know that there is one woman ; 
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an old woman — a woman I was tond of, 
whom I lived with who teems happy here to- 
right in Astral Kentish Town I left her at 
home to-mgbf 

But I know that really * — he sighed — 
the IS iniscTahle, oveiwheltoed, in terrestrial 
Kentish Town at the same address in a small 
street because there >oir sec, my body was 
brought home yesterday evening in the ambu 
lance 

Tour mother’ ' I asked 
' My old aunt who has been a good mother 
to me It IS sad— though here as I say, she 
looks happy and is working about the Hat as 
usual ' 

A little later he suddenly hailed an omnibus 
and we patted without speaking more Except 
that as he yumped on to the footboard I said, 
‘God ble«s vou I *' 
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Not “ the Hound of the Baskervilles,” nof 
yet that truer mystery, “ the Hound of 
Heaven.” 

The animal I name was flesh and blood, un^ 
like Francis Thompson's terrible symbol, and 
she was also beauty — unlike Conan Doyle's 
bittern-like boomer. She was not, I suppose, 
a pure-bred greyhound, for it is noticeable that 
the dogs one cares for are apt to be cross-bred 
or composite beings ; and we cared for this dog- 
She leapt our little gate as no other athlete 
could. No effort, no recoiling to spring. Sh^ 
would, as it were, drop over a gate, fly or float 
over a wide ditch. Is she dead? That is what 
I do not know, nor why she vanished, but I 
shall write my guesses if anyone will listen to 
them. There is no doubt one has to go warily 
in “ interfering ” between-a neighbour and his 
animal, be it dog, cat, dove, or horse; and 
therefore I shall substitute the name ” Dun' 
stable ” for Dunoon where this happened, and 
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the name 'Johnson' lor Thomson the real 
man beyond my hed^ 

Johnson s beautilul hound came into my 
den and she gave birth to seven puppies there 
under the hedge, in a little nest she discovered, 
and 1 never saw such happiness between a fleet 
hound and an attemptingly swift pupp} 
Johnson claimed all the young ones and 
took them away rather too soon and the lav, 
of the case— or the rights ol the case — were not 
clear enough in my mind, so J did not resist 
him It was later that one puppv and the 
hound mother played The eyes of that hound, 
a happy but irresponsible mother, nre almost 
on my knee as I write or her long delicjte nose 
on the shiny table inquiring after cheese and 
biscuits She was a great deal of a communist 
about food and took anything from anvbodv 
who was not watching but it was pure prin 
ciple or innocence and she would have shared 
anything of her own if 1 had wished it bones 
and such She was not a vegetarian, despite 
mv intention to teach , but she did have a queer 
look of shame after she had been hunting with 
her prior owner 1 suppose I never became 
her ow ner, though 1 made a new name for her. 
Shadow and 1 have no tight at nil to ask 
for her now, and 1 cannot find out where she 
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went away last January. It is possible that I 
am sentimental about it, and that if I had real 
affection for the beast I should know intuitively 
whether she were dead or not. But I only 
know that Johnson’s dog-licence became due, 
and I had not bought the dog, and Johnson’s 
work as a boat-hirer is slack in these times, and 
he went down to the shore with his hound, in 
the evening, and I had no suspicion that she 
would not follow him back. She vanished. 
Whether she was sold to a Glasgow dealer, 
whether she joined the “ Choir Invisible ” of 
those that are needed for Army research to 
test if an elephant can convey elephantiasis 
to a rat (via a dog), I can only guess. Johnson 
tells me nothing, and resents suspicion. 

" It may be that the gulfs will wash her down. 
It may be she will touch ^the Happy Isles.” 
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I »mg o( Oxford pot of thoughtful Thyrsis 
Mot ScholxT Gvpsi tttolhnft oo the 't-old 
1 could not copy Arnold# lovely verses 
Nor share his love of Oxford bought and 
sold 

Oxford that once long since v.as sweet and 
needed 

And fruitful and «ith faith and healing dre 
Unsrrogant— that huinbt>. gladh heeded 
The call of hope and pit> and desire 
buch Oxford may in distant da>s have been 
But such is not the Oxford that 1 mean 

I Sing of Oxford adipose and brutal 
Serene m smug contempt and trivial ease 
Whose leaders and proRssors grave!> footle 
And smile on roan and God and love their 
fees. 

And fear nothing and hope nothing and be 
(leve nothing— 

A life that onlv gods or fools can live 
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And spend their measured time cramping or 
soothing 

The Youth that snobbish parents haste to 
give. 

This is the Oxford on whose-learned street 

I stand and watch the purchasing of meat. 

Not your, professors, O not yours, ye scholars ! 

Are you your brothers’ keepers? What con- 
cern 

Can you have with this butcher chap who 
hollers 

Some watchword different from what you 
learn? 

Can you avail, when Christian people jostle 

Along the rows of slain and tortured sheep? 

O trouble not the mammoth in his fossil ! 

O fret not the grammarian in his sleep ! 

' Alas ! ’tis no lone hero dead for words. 

But cowards clustering to drowse in herds. 

Cowards, I challenge, feebly, not I only; 

But the long-dying Spirit of Truth as well; 

You ought to have endured to suffer lonely 

And conquer, or go conquered into hell, 

For these your brothers, these the beasts and 
others. 

These that have suffered, these you made to 
sin. 
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Wbat use the petlj tpatk oi truth that imolhcr* 
The Mars above the heart of love vrithm? 
The Oxford of this lime had belter bled 
Than these small helpless, and indecent dead 
The Oxford of so venturesome a dawning — 

So pale and tentative and>ctadavfn — 

Has truer duties than this frown and yawning 
Over a leathern book on cloistered lawn 
Among the palaces of spires aspiring 
And pious moutderings and sculptured wails 
The Oxford of true duties would be firing 
Its threats and crying forth until it falls 
Knowing all leathern books are trash as mud 
Till won and washed with sacrificial blood 

■Your own blood and mine my blood, not this 
sister’s 

Thus mocked and naked in the lovely sun 
The same tun that redeems your parks and 
blisters 

The shrewd old walls whereon the ivies run. 
The same sun staining that while crucifix 
telling 

In the sweet fragrant churches how you cried 
For His lour Saviours slaughter, not with 
yelling 

But w^h a silent smile when these dead 
died \ 
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You called for Christ to die to ease your life. 

And yet the Lamb “forgives the butcher’s 
knife.” 

The Lamb forgives ; not I, as yet, my brothers ; 

My fathers; know and tell that Truth will 
live; 

Your dust of cosy fires of vigil smothers 

Small embers, not the Sun that can forgive. 

The morning will forgive when, proud and 
humble, 

Proud of humane commissions, using lore, 

0.vford, not fearing though her towers should 
tumble, 

Will ring loud bells of love through Eng- 
land’s core. 

That Oxford in a greater time will be. 

But that is not the Oxford that we see. 



A BLESSING WI THE LAVE 


The problem ol ihe humane treatment of 
‘ garden pests is one which this >ear 11917^ 
must have confronted man> humanitarians for 
the first time People hasc gone on to ' the 
land who hitherto had no vivid experience of 
the multitude of insect lives violentl> destro>ed 
bj the spade and the hoe The writer of these 
few words upon this subject has been a member 
of the Humanitarian League and a segetatian 
for some > ears but he had never realised cleartjr 
what a large and pressing problem this is until 
he was guided by a benign tnbunal to serve hts 
‘■^xnirjv'n.’hn.niidji.'d.'ts-ojvn.diuLvifLmiuL 
In the course of ‘ work of national import 
ance one slashes sharpU across the mjstery 
of insectile and vermicular pam Do insects 
and worms fcel^ Do they feel pain, acute 
pain agony"? This uncomfortable thought 
smites the heart of the would be humane hus 
bandman as he stoops to watch the small worm 
twisting itself into a strangely stiff loop, spas 
modically twisting and untwisting as if it were 
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tr\*ing to swim on the surface of the soil. Has 
this xvorm no prior acquaintance w’ith air? 
Does it think this is the “ water ” of which its 
grandparents talked? Or is it writhing in in- 
tense pain because of a blow on the head or 
body? It is well to regard these questions 
without too much attention to the twistings of 
another species of beings, the “ experts ” in 
natural histor\’. Probably such persons would 
sagely smile or frown at the reference to grand- 
parents, and would volunteer information as to 
the lack of a developed nervous system in the 
worm : the worm having no nerv’ous system 
“ as we know it ” cannot feel what we mean 
by pain. Of course, it would be desperately 
upsetting if some future scientist came along 
and proved that what is called a ner\'ous sys- 
tem “ as we know it ” is unnecessary to the 
experience of pain. Scientific, like other 
reasoning, so often depends upon premises 
which deserve the attention of a philosophical 
Inspector of Housing. 

By the way, the word ” experts ” does not 
here mean the men who really know most 
about natural history, men often open to every 
theory ; it means the men who are most dog- 
matic, a different thing. Going on to the land. 
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one soon shrewdly guesses that the ' expert ' 
in agriculture lifce the expert in natural 
history, law or anything else, maj know a lot 
of things, but IS preH> certain not to know hts 
own business Anybody who comes to the 
expert's ]ob with a fair attentive, and ind> 
vidual intelligence is likely to hnd out more 
o{ the realities o( the matter than does any 
‘expert’ Thw applies to theology vegetable 
culture and — ^as stared — to the problems of 
pain in the lower species of animal life Stand 
and watch a worm Watch it gliding over the 
surface of a rainy road see it prying feeling 
swiftly seeking for the door in the wait of mud 
or wet pebbles It does not waste time over 
the one spot — its keen no>e sails onwards but 
It IS infinitely patient every movement sug 
gests intelligence akin to ours every subtle 
curve expresses the same — or similar — anxie 
ties concerns ingenuity and perplexity and 
purpose Attention efficiency the same sort 
of soul m a superficially different body it is 
wonderful how little one notices the difference 
when one has watched for a few minutes the 
magic sameness It is as if the soul of the 
worm like man’s soul hovered over and 
around in front of or behind the body and 
were suggested to an observer by the body s 
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if 


movements much as an orator's gesture xn^y 
hint his thoughts, his coming words. Auto- 
mata? No nervous system? It may be science, 
but it does not look like common sense. “ No 
more does the rotundity of the earth, or earth’s, 
motion round the sun,” says the wise man. 
True enough ; one need not imagine that some 
later wise men will overset these terrestrial 
dogmas; but, on the other hand, how does- 
the scientist know that the man next door has. 
an aorta or a valved heart? Simply by the 
likeness between that man next door and other 
men whose frames have been examined, per- 
haps by other scientists. The man beyond the 
hedge stands up, and walks, and smokes, like 
those other human structures who had hearts 
and arteries; comparatively few of the whole 
human race, it is certain, have been submitted 
to close examination of this kind. But the 
scientist is satisfied. The man of ordinary sense 
who has watched various kinds of worms and 
insects is satisfied, too; his mind is satisfied 
that the probabilities are all in favour of these 
creatures feeling some pain akin to ours, iust 
as they appear to feel social sympathies, re- 
spect, anxieties and reliefs akin to ours. His 
heart is not satisfied that he has solved the 
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problem of man s treatment of these curjou* 
cousins 

At the head of this short note a phrase from 
Burns’s Address to the Mouse ’ is quoted 
Sometimes the phrase cheers a sympathetic for 
18 it “sentimental”?) market gardener, as he 
marvels resentfully at the hundred of dis 
turbed v.orms under the sliced surface of his 
weedy turnip patch 

It would be rather good, uouldnt it? if 
these clever vegetarian larmers ^ho suggest to 
us that imect pests are largely due to the use 
of animal manures, and other unnatural stimu 
lants for the earth could prove also that every 
worm spared every beetle upon whom the 
hoe shunoish air raid had mercy is a profit and 
blessing to the land It may be so Even in 
that case it would be difhcuU to spare them, 
while, at the same time, destroying the weeds 
which (despite Samuel Butler’s reasoning) are 
evidently of a different race Quite likely a 
more constructive philosophy of the future will 
leach us to prevent weeds instead of curing 
them but at present it seems enough to say 
that they look different that they do not seem 
to suffer, whereas worms and beetles do , al 
though most likely some useless and detri 
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mental destruction of weeds, too, is often 
done. 

No doubt, the thinker of such thoughts will 
be advised to cultivate “ the saving grace of 
humour.” But while one can appreciate the 
fun of Samuel Butler’s vegetarian satires, and 
the " dearest of distillations ” of golden hiJ- 
mour in Robert Burns’s purest poems, one 
may feel reassured and go on with one’s cogi- 
tations about the worm — and even the weed, 
observing that it is not specially wittj^ to con- 
fuse those two different forms of life. Incident- 
ally, it might not be absurd to surmise that, in 
a wo/ld governed by material and spiritual law^s 
profoundly interrs'oven and never satisfactorily 
explained, there may be a \aw that kind deed’s 
are followed by some sort of compensation to 
the doer. Does it matter what sort? One soft 
is almost as marvellous as another. The laws 
of causation are very interesting, and they were 
not all revealed by even the great brain of 
David Hume, or the little brains of contented 
specialists and inventors of words as long as 
any worm; It would not seem so ludicrously 
strange if the man who spared the worm and 
the beetle (uncommonly like citizens terrified 
by a bombardment from above) — at least aS 
often as without ceaseless effort he could spare 
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them — received a blessing upon his green 
things his corn orhisflossers whfch blessing 
proceeded quite simply snd quieth out ot the 
kindness m his heart 

‘ I doutna whiles but thou maj ihiese 
What thcn^ Putt beastie thou maun live ’ 
A daimen icker in a ihrave 
S a sma request 
I U get a blessing wi' the lave 
And never miss t 



THREE SONNETS. 

Coleridge’s Room, 3, The Grove, 
Highgate 

O mellow spint, like the haloed moon 
On which I looked out, so yellow-bright. 

If but a Christmas glance, a sheen of light, 

A calm entrancement, seasonable boon, — 

If but a tithe from thy inviolate force. 

Not hurting thee or me, but both the same. 
To-night from out the heaven of loving 
came. 

The azure home of heaven, to my remorse : 

0 great and mighty Coleridge, gentle soul ! 

1 would not use too vainly thy control. 

I would not wrong the world, whose living 
death 

Is much the meed of individual breath ; 

I would not wrong my dark-haired, loving 
bride. 

So sleeping, innocently, at my side. 
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To day v-e stood tby solemn room within, 

Thy deep and solemn room Oh, nevermore 
May we forget that glimpse of godly lore 
That moment when «e seemed the truth to 
win 

A gazing through thy window a« through sin 
Or wrong or weakness conquered to the 
sky 

O, the red embers of the cloud on high 
The long sad message did not life begin? 
Did not this life already lit by love. 

Take on a truer colour dim and deep , 

O Coleridge didst thoa watch th) walUabove 
And waken ui like slumberers from sleep? 

0 Partner Friend and Lover, may I keep 
The truth for thee on which bis light did 

move ’ 

Another poet in the poet s room * 

A pair of poets one — myself — so dull 
But both enlisted by the beautiful 
And having felt a poet s lofty doom 
It IS not a mere thread for fancy s loom. 

It blew not through that window open full 

1 ask that humbly hopefullv we cull 

The thoughts of life and death till bright they 
bloom 
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O gentle, mighty poet, leave we here 
Our wrongs, our woes, to vanish o’er that 
grove : 

Leave we a little of our scorn and fear. 

Pass we more thoughtfully to power above ; 
Help us to be to one another dear. 

And thou wilt brighten with our brighter 
love. 


Forgery. 

Only for eight poun'ds. 

The dark thin man was gaoled ; 

Only on these grounds — 

That his wise hand had failed. 

He traced the shapes on a note (not gold) 
"Ten” and “shillings” and stamp, 

To keep himself and me from cold 
And the baby and me from the damp. 

I sat up in the dark 
While he went on his rounds ; 

Begging out in the Park, 

Only for eight pounds : 

Beg for a sixpence long enough. 

Or a place where his hand might serv'e; 

But beg at all? — he wasn’t tough, 

He hadn’t got the nerve. 
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Now ji’g * jcTeo pean ' 

And what becomes ot me? 

For the thin daih mao was my dear of dears— 
Two in trouble were wc ^ 

He kept the baby and me from want. 

In spite of the Kint s bloodhounds 
And the baby would have been blessed at the 
font — 

Only for eight pounds* 

\«t« This IS an actual H'tn from a a'«> paper ef 1617 
Tt* tore r traced about 0 sto*n 10/ notes with r*d inV 
very shllfully 


An Epjwph 

No ore knows the sonows of the world 
Deep in darkness they are hid 
Over them the little passions ply , 

And the ear hears and the eye lid lids the eye 
Down below sex and self, strife and peace. 
Live the true secrets loving without cease 
And hating without reason in our world 
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“ When the lamp is shattered — ” It is years, 
Ten years, since last I read that matchless 
line. 

I turn the pages of this book of tears. 
Remembering when first I made them mine. 
' Shelley? Ah, Shelley and love are long 
ngo, 

Before this noisy time’s prosaic flow. 

I sit here by the fire and sip my fate — 

To wit, warm gruel and cold indolence. 

And, for a month, some papers call me 
“ great ” 

And then my very' bones are hurried hence. 

The three score years and ten may be my 
age, 

And then — the trivial pen, the empty 
page ! 

Weil, well ! I snuggle, being out of noise ; 
The cosy glow, the lonely room, are good. 
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I recall at school, I Wt the other boji 
And often sought some tuck> nook to 
brood 

Or rather it was something more than 
that — 

The harassed ark was sick for Ararat 

1 then would say I am m> self myself" 
l^othmg could break m> unity, as it were 
1 still can sec that broad, grass mantled shell 
Amid the riser bank in summer air 
In such 1 ol^ce or m a lonely shed 
I breathed alone, and so was comforted 

Thus 1 $ It now— when after all the>e talks, 
Ten years of talk unmired— not menim sal, 
And thirty mixed with sport with legal hawks, 
And laughter with the clublings in Pall Mall 
And reading books and music with ones 
wife 

This IS the composition of my life — 

After It all 1 sit here in my rug 
And sip the fate and gruel of the old 
And yet I giie a comfortable shrug 
Enjoying being warm when life is cold 
Life and the weather both are harsh and 
crude ' 

Yet here am I m jolly solitude 
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Shelley? I turned the pages, and each word 
Had new interpretations as we passed. 
Either my brain is sleepy, or some slurred 
Forgotten 'beauty has come back at last. 
Pei haps ’twas Bessie’s eyes, before she 
went. 

That gave the lovely verse a new content. 


Some books that I take up In leisure now 
Remind me of my youth and Bessie young ; 

Her pool-brown eyes, her subtly darkened 
brow. 

Her hair, her lips, the fools she moved 
among; 

The life we might have led, our tears and 
strife 

When faced with the complexity of life. 

An old man maunders over other years. 

And we have " Watcher’s ” word that I am 
frail ; 

“ Our frail but venerable chief ” — (one fears 
I may find might to fight the “ Morning 
Mail.”) 

Yes, yes. . . No, no ; Fd better settle down, 

Discard my mail and love my dressing- 
gown. 
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To night I am but a name ' Prime Minister ‘ 
To morrow that last leaf of autumn goes 

A month ago the posser was gone — that cur 
Who b\tei at 'j.ounded men he knows he 
knows 

My God for all such dastards ! — but it's 
late 

For anger and I’m weak and out of date 

It IS not that f lost an office fraught 
With every pain and gams a trifle smiU 

That IS not why that beast disiorls my thought 
That IS not why I curse him— not at all 
It 11 because I sold so many things 
And lost upon it through his bludgeonings 

1 sold — Shelley and Morris and Christ and 
rieasen. 

And my dear Bessie s eyes and Alice and 
Mother 

I sold the very seeds of learning given 
At Oxford and my love for a common 
brother, 

A man m dirt and rags who came for tea 
One day you know and left his messige 
for me 
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Forty years. Forty years. So short is life. 

So little could have been — that little missed. 
Years of lying (no, no 1), and hope, and strife^ 
And parley with Pacifist and Capitalist, 
Years of strength, and now no strength at 
all. 

And a depth of meaning in death and 
Shelley’s call. 


These men that died for me, and for the world, 
Their life, like mine, was short, and what 
breath'!’ 

Surely a young life in its glory hurled 
Against.the points of heaven, is not for death, 
The stars are bayonets, the planets shards; 
Surely beyond the night are bright 
rewards? 


He giv'eth his beloved sleep, and me^ 

Who may not quite be loved (my sin is deep) 
He giveth (I believe that this will be) 

A fireside fitful slumber, if not sleep; 

And granteth me, like other squandered 
men 

Beyond the night — to read — my., books 
again. 
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I stared at a notice bill m a dark street 
Anight — some "Rceks ago Removed to 

— where? 

To midnight and Irustration, and defeat^ 
To penitence, and impotent de«pair? 

Oh no good night dear Jesus— let p*. 
\'’akt 

And read tn> school bov studies * — tor 
thy nke 

Deceviber 1916 



Watcher t 
Momiag Vtail 

nglice-bill 


the Prune Mini ter s old school ni'ant 

a \uie pseu(lon}'Tnous writer m the 


dreamy Perhaps 



PROXIES. 


1. Marie Bridge Lo\\e was the wife of W, 
Bridge Lowe, LL.D., but she was not his love. 
She did not like the dull silver neck-ties he 
wore, nor the black ones with the little sshitc 
corpuscles rll over them, nor his sober style 
in soft hats, nor his heavy horn-handled cane, 
which always looked like an umbrella. She 
did not exactly hate — but no more did she 
exactly tolerate— the severe scraping that his 
triple chin gave her as he ki.ssed her tiny 
smooth one, once in the morning at nine, and 
once in the evening at ten. 

She had married him partly because he 
asked her, and J.nck Duke w.as then unknown 
to her, partly because his head was the same 
shape as her father’s at tiic back, partly bc- 
c.tuse he was obviously lonely and in search 
of something — he little knew what. Chiefly, 
she imagined, because. he could take her aw.ay 
from school-misfrcssing, a.nd help her to pub- 
lish her three little books on art — in the Well- 
man Scics (7d. paper, and Is lOd. leather). 
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Bui he v.as. eometimes her proxy — or rather 
Jack Dukes proxy, by xkhtch — js il seemed — 
Jack Duke communicated with her without 
either man know infi it, while the physical form 
o{ Jack Duke, having appeared on her horizon 
and conquered was now exiled by that manly 
man s own will or effo t and sat m a cafe or 
wrote football news «n a wretched newspaper 
office somewhere rear the River Plate 

Dr Bridge lowc was his wifes pro^y for 
Jack and as the ehilly ki»s came and the 
ample moustache tickled irritatingly, the 
accepted the ki<s as Jack $ kiss and returned 
It as il to Jack So she was enabled to go on 
living at least it was called living 

2 WilUe Bridge Lowe as he used to 
be named at the little Strealham school with 
the flat wall was certainly latter than he had" 
ever intended to become when he did the 
Blondin on the flat vvall forty years ago, but 
he was not utterly dead to romance II would 
be a mistake to assume that the LL D neces 
sarily is Only, as it happened his wife was 
not his passion — if indeed passion is the 
correct word to use of an elderly mans long 
latent feeling Ten years before he took Mane 
away from the school mistressing he had loved 
another school mistress whose name he prayed 
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that he might never say in his sleep, and never 
read in any newspaper or letter, whose face 
he half-hoped, half-feared to see, sometimes, 
at corners of crowded streets, or in the lonely 
lanes of Hampstead : though he would perhaps 
have failed to know the face, if he had seen 
it in these days, for it was quite changed. He 
was not altogether sure that he did not love 
his wife. Custom will make any useful thing 
almost cherishable. He had certainly been 
sorry for her, and had admired her red hair, 
when he first saw' her teaching. 

• He had been an inspector then, more from 
interest in education than from need of the 
post, and in his vocabulary' she w’as Chryso- 
rodea, the golden rose-tree, because he saw' 
a hue in her hair that he loved. But he had 
always w'ished her profile w'cre like Jane 
Arch’s, strong yet delightfully delicate, with 
character but without aggressiveness, w'idi — 
w'ell, with perfect w'omanhood. When he 
kissed Marie once at nine and once at ten, 
he thought of Jane, and hoped he might not 
dream too painfully of her, and regretted 
vainly the' fate that had forbidden him to pro- 
pose to her, and the sweet reserve which had 
forbidden her to propose to him. In Marie 
he found the proxy of Jane. Later his 
daughter Mary eclipsed both. 
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3 Ole Jack Duke was ihe seldom sober 
sports editor o{ the La Plata Herald and 
articles i^ere said to be ten times better ^\hen 
he was really drunk tliati when he v as onij 
half seas oser He had sixteen athletic sub 
jects at his fingers ends not to mention bil 
bards and ju jitsu He could write with his 
eyes shut His neat sensational caricatures of 
ail the local cricketers and oarsmen were all 
the funnier for the quivering little lines at 
the sides whith sometimes gave him away to 
the critics who knew hi* inspiration Jacka 
nape* they would sav Ole melanchob 
Jaqueeee you have been overdoing the Scotch 
again ' Whiskey at night makes the pen bite 
Whiskey ad lib makes the mb jib ' And so 
on Ole Jack Duke had been a respectable 
man a mank man He bad ^o\ed the wrong 
girl— that was all He had firit met her after 
she was married to Dr W Bridge Lowe and 
being an honest simple fellow Jack hid gone 
away His nose was not what it was and his 
eyes were not as keen and clear as forme iy 
and his strong athletes band and shm wrists 
were not so graceful as they had been on the 
LL D s tennis lawn But he was a perfect 
demon for work and he had his proxy for 
Mane — whose hair he alone of all men could 
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rijiluK describe, h was not re(i ; and he knew 
no Greek polysyllable for it : but he knew it 
had been the colour of whiskey, of Highland 
Taliskcr whiskey, and he had the pro.\y for it 
and Malic, behind the boxing-gloves in his 
locker at the beastly lodgings under the hot 
roof. He did not think of Marie as he drank. 
As one bottle followed another into the waste- 
paper b.asltct, and went empty away, and as 
new, plump, golden bottles, waiting for the 
corkscrcNv, arrived, he was beginning to “forget 
all about Marie Bridge Lowe. 

■1. Jane .Arch never married, but she went 
into the slums of Shoreditch, and there lived 
as an unofncial nurse. She said that it was 
much easier when you v.’erc unofficial, than 
when you were hampered by all sorts of rules. 

She had a fine, but not now c.xactly delicate 
profile, with pendulous noble nose and ascetic 
lips. Her hair was slight and white. She 
gave herself to the poor. Everyone said sir 
must have had a sad romance once, but then 
they were wrong. For Jane had never quih 
loved Willie Bridge Lowe, yet she would havi 
loved him if he had let himself go, and courtei 
her. She was beginning to be very interestet 
in his thick, manly neck, and frank eyes, ant 
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3 Ole Jack Duke was ihe seldom sober 
sports editor oi the La Plan Henid and his 
articles were sard to be ten times better when 
he was rca\J> drunk than when he was only 
ha5( seas over He hdd sixteen athfehc sub 
jeets at his finders ends not to mention bii 
hards and jujitsu He could write with hi~ 
eyes shut His neat sensational cancitures ol 
all the local erseketers and oarsmen were all 
the funnier for the quivering htlic lines at 
the sides which tomeltmcs gasc him away to 
the critics who ^new hit inspiration Jacka 
napes they would sav Ole melanchob 
Jaqueeze >ou have been overdoing the Scotch 
again ’ Whiske> at night makes the pen bite » 
Whiskey ad lib makes the nib jib * And so 
on Ole Jack Duke had been a respectable 
man a manly man He had loved the wrong 
girl — that was all He had first met her after 
she was married to Dr W Bridge Lowe and 
being an honest simple fellow Jack had gone 
away His nose was not what it was and his 
eyes were not as keen and clear as forme ly 
and his strong athletes hands and slim wrists 
were not so graceful as they had been on the 
LL D s tennis lawn But he was a perfect 
demon for work and he had bts proxy for 
Mane — who«e hair be alone of all men could 
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rij;htly dchcribt.'. It was not red : and he knew 
no Greek polysyllabic (or It ; bv\t he knew it 
had been the colour of whiskey, of Highland 
Taliskcr whisker, and he had the pioxy for it 
and Marie, behind the boMiui-Uloves in hi>s 
locker at the beastly lodi-iruts under the hot 
roof. He did not tliink of Marie as he drank. 
As one bottle followed another into the waste- 
paper b.nsltct, and went empty aw-ay, and as 
new, plump, {golden bottles, wailinji for the 
corkscrew, arrived, he was beiiinninti to 'forget 
all about Marie Bridge Lowe. 

■‘1. Jane Arch never married, but she went 
into the slums' of Shoreditch, and there lived 
as an unofTicial nurse. She s.iid that it w'as 
much easier when you were unofiici.ii, than 
when you were hampered by all sorts of rules. 

She had a fine, but not now exactly delicate 
profile, with pendulous noble nose and ascetic 
lips. Her hair was slight and white. She 
gave herself to the poor. Ever>'onc said she 
must have had a sad romance once, but there 
they were wrong. For Jane had never ciuite i 
loved Willie Bridge Low'e, yet she w’ould have 
loved him if he had let himself go, and courted 
her. She was beginning to be very interested 
in his thick, manly neck, and frank eyes, and 
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she liked his readj blu»h too Bui he teemed 
to sheer off just as he s\a8 beginning to rcstal 
himself to her gentle intelligent c>cs Once 
or twice Jane had reroemhered the lines m 
Maud Muller about the Jiidgt and con 
nccied the thought with WiUic Bridge I owe 
But she neNCf eonscioutl) lo\cd him e%cn 
when he had been kind to her and taken her 
part against the master Rackett at the remote 
cTam — more than hitcen scars ago— the Social 
Essay F xam She little realised thit the same 
poem Maud Muller, ’ was often in Dr 
Bridge Dov^es mtnd cspeeiallv on Sundays— 
when he had time to think and read IcisurcK 
sentimental things Neither of them thought 
the poem was really very like their own relation 
—Of past relation for the> had not seen one 
another s \erv names for years Jane atoidcd 
the scholastic journals in which Bridge Lowe 
on Froebel was sometimes quoted The last 
time she had read of him was at the Dickens 
Centenarr, when he ga\e a solemn paper on 
Dick SwWllcr s streets She had laughed, and 
had thought to herself that she would never 
base hugbed had she really losed him She 
knew he Vas married and did not regret 
u ‘ He v«s a dependent sort of man, she 
reflected Meantime Jane Arch continued her 



PROXIES. 


good work, and nearly every police-court in 
East London knew hei efforts for the dis- 
charged, especially the young. She waited at 
the prison gates, and gave the queer lads, men, 
girls (not always looking quite like girls) and 
unhappy women what food and what money 
she was able to afford. She was anything but 
rich, but she lived on about nothing; and 
friendly philanthropists helped her. 

She led a saint’s life. Yet even she, not 
knowing it, had her proxy for the man who 
might have helped her in this or some other 
worthy work. She drank great quantities of 
strong tea. “ Tea like a tan-yard at every 
meal, Miss Arch,” the hyperbolical local 
doctor said, imitating the bluff manner he had 
seen in some novel of slum life and medical 
manhood. “ Tea as full of dangerous tannin 
as a tan-yard, I tell you, at every blessed meal 
(I believe) every day ! ” 

Perhaps it was the tea that made Jane 
dream once that in heaven people were mar- 
ried more fittingly than here, yet nobody was 
sore and nobody jealous. In fact, in heaven 
they were all married, and yet they were not 
married. But all round heaven was a gentle 
ring of gold. 
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IHL MAN UNDER THF CAR 


It happened thus it seemed so small 
I walked along the bmp ht street 
And tlioughl ol nothing big at all 
Onh that Right and life were sweet 
I turned the corner close to the car 
And then-well here we are ' 

The car fell — the) saj— I m told — 

The car going at double speed 
Fell with 1 smash and I was rolled 
Under it smashed and dead ' indeed 
But dead or not I m walking here 
And hope to talk to }ou m> dear 


CHRISTMAS 1917 

A poor thing is my body 
Which falls from passion to this 
And all about me are clouds blood} 
That feel not htqieful kiss 
The wind the breeze the breath’ 
Death damned death < 



CHRISTMAS 1917. 


' Behold the world of heaven — 

Men and women that lie 
Deep in the fogs of the unforgivcn 
Under the same sky. 

Change, hope, release? 

Curse of war, curse of peace. 

If peace shall come, good singer. 

It shall he woise than night; 
Endless cloud shall he its bringer. 
Endless despair its light. 
Watchman, watchman, see vou hell'? 
" All’s well, all will be well ! ” 


4 

THE GREAT MAN AND THE l.OW 
MAN 

The Great Man seized the Low Man 
And hound him in his cell ; 

But the Low Man’s soul was there made whole. 
And the quiet loved him well. 

The Great Man looked at the Low Man, 

And bade his beard to grow, 

And the rough hair choke his mouth that 
spoke ; 

But his eyes spoke better so. 
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THE FOOL NEXT DOOR a.c 


The Great Man clipped the Lo\ Man— 

His poll as bare as an 

Go on th> knees thou bald Chinese ' 

But he did not bow or bcfe 

The Great Man spat on the Low Man 
By a hireling s hideous snout 
And struck his head till the good brain bled 
But the soul did not run out 

The Great Man tired the Low Man 
And st-ir\ed and told him lies 
He bosied and quailed his memory failed 
The danger left his eies 

The Great Man buried the Low Man 
Under his garden tree 

s Rif«f evs-.vw 6Y? SrtA tkss rft its 

cup 

'\ou cannot now be he 

iMter reading m Tbeodwe Pnee r took Crocifiers and 
Crtitified The (hou^hl lo the Inst I ne i lhat personal 
id mitv IS not so eparate ns it seem I eon become an) 
thing ihn I tnjlv Iwe and satue The puni hment of the 
Creat Man was ihat be could neier ogam ><e — or be — what 
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UNDER US. 


Without me, they shall bow dow n under the prisoners, 

they shall fall under the slam — Isaiah X , 4 

Under us they shall fall ; It matters not what 
the old text saith : 

Under us, under all, the patient prisoners and 
the done to death. 

Under us, O priests, with your false incanta- 
tions cowering. 

Us and us, who “went down in our youth’s 
beautiful flowering.” 

Our gore is on your heads, masters, and 
leaders, and sages; 

It sinks and it spreads, it is swollen with the 
slain of ages. 

You statesmen, you marshals of men, you 
kings, who partake of it. 

Swim, drink, and gasp again ; your thirst shall 
not slake of it. 

It is over you, it is around you, the flood from 
gates of prison fell, 

And that flood, confluent, of blood, they are 
made one red and radiant river of hell. 
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THE FOOL NEXT DOOR &c 


SVithout Him whom iH scorned then all $ 
lost lost jnd in vain 

Under the unclaimed, and the unmourned and 
the prisoners and ihe shin 

24f/i Dcctinlicr 191? 


UNDER THr OTHERS 
The smell ol blood is salt m ni> mouth — 

As salt as the sea around 
But It IS not the sea of the sunny south 
It IS the sea of ground 
It 18 the bay of the clods of clay 
And the channel where hones* roll 
And the whole mass quakes as i new vcitht 
takes 

It", phce on the top of my soul 
Under the other» — all brothers' 

(I ar too many and far too dtxp) 

Till the thick night fall o%er us all 
And then my soul may sleep 

Goodnight E\ Me dear’ 

0 England far »weet towns ol t*rey ’ 

I see the red window sdU 

1 see the place where the flowerbox hy 
And the tops o! the muslin Irills 
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UNDER THE OTHERS. 


And. I say, here lying and dying — 

0, England, I’m your lad." 

It may have been good to save the brood, 
But if not to save it’s bad. 

It’s bad to lie and die. 

Under the others, all brothers ! 

Far too many, and far too heavy. 

And far from Evvie. ' 

. . . Goodnight, Evvie dear ! 

(^Notf horses This was an earK War-poem ) 


GOD’S FOE. 

My enemy lay ill and dying 
Nor only mine, but the foe of God. 

On the street the sycophant straw was lying, 
In the hall three Doctors, mincing, trod ; 
The Council stilled the tramway wheels 
For fear he should think it dead-men’s squeals. 

I prayed that he would die, for dying 
•He seemed to be, I could not know. 

I saw him on his sick bed lying 
Dim in the darkened light, God’s foe. 

His face, so horrible of grimace — 

God’s foe, with something like God’s face ! 



THE FOOL NEXT DOOR, &c 


This IS blasphemy this dire man • 

Fell like a foul bird beak and claws 
Tore and clung but with ruse and plan 
To the people murdering them with laws 
This foul thing on the bed disine? 

Ah no, his face had changed to mine ' 

God 8 foe mj foe • Take this and that — 
This stab this curse be >ou God or I 
I wrould rather have it if God begat 
Or I such deeds as shame the sky 
Take your death ! go down to your den t 
The face was changed to the foe again 
And he died the foe of men ' 

If you are willing to die as the foe 
With ' the death of God and eternal woe 
For the sake of man it need not be so 
The fault that was )ours (and God s) will go ' 
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THE BOURGEOIS SOCIALIST. 


You have stooped and striven 
In the heat of the summer ; 

You have hacked and riven 
With hands cracked and cold; 

You were homeward driven 
In the dark of winter. 

Growing old. 

You have fought the malice 
. In the eyes of the agents ; 

From your own eyes sallies 
The hate of your heart; 

You wail till time rallies 
The men of your legion, 
Straggling apart. 

But I may be stronger 
In the faith of heaven. 

May suffer the longer 
And resist the lure. 

And baffle the wronger. 

In his last wrong, his kindness, 
Killing by cure. 
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THE FOOL NEXT DOOR &c 

Back throw 1 leisure 
Offered me — sinecures 
B ck toss T pleasure 
\nd trashes that pill 
Take >our half measure 
(Stale to me) give me 
Something for ill • 


THC POOR YE HAVE AL\VA\S 
WITH YOU 

O weary feet 
That drag behind me 
A woman sweet 
In 1 dingy shawl 
A rest complete 
Where men can t find me 
Out of the street 
And away from ill * 

O wears feet 
That drag before me 
A woman sweet 
In the long ago 

lU 


THE POOR YE HAVE ALWAYvS. 

“ The dark night beat 
And overbore me, 

I shrank from sleat 
And sank in snow.” 

O weary feet. 

That drag behind me, 

How long to beat 
In a world of woe? 

” In road and street 
You will always find me, 

In rain and sleat 
And sun and snow.” 

O weary feet, 

That drag before me, 

A woman sweet 
Or a man once tall : 

" A rest complete 

In the womb that bore me. 

Out of the street 
And away from all ! ” 
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FOOTSTEPS 


Footsteps stepping stepping 
Can you not be still a little^ 

Here is one long lam in dark 
Harking with no heart to hark 
For the quiet when >ou Fail to beat — 
Footsteps footsteps 
Footsteps on the street 

Footsteps stopping stopping 
Growing going d>ing footsteps 
Here is one suth a dull heart, 

Asking for his breath apart 
Asking >ou sad footsteps not to beat— 
Footsteps footsteps 
Footsteps on the street 

Footsteps stepping stepping 
Can you not be still a little? 

Here is one must count the rhyme 
Of the heating feel of time, 

Asking to what doom — or Whom — we beat — 
Footsteps footsteps 
Footsteps on the street 



THE ' EXTREMIST. 

% 

Oh, did I meet the Devil to-day. 

Out on the lonely seaward wold? 

The Devil facing the sparkling spray, 
Unashamed by the sun-shed gold. 

Was it sin so filled my blood? — 

Bit and fevered me, tossed me down, 

Fought me and wrought me down to the mud. 
Oozed me out of my noble renown — 

Coaxed me, reasoned me, out of my own, 
Sent me back unmanned by the bout, 

With my high brain baffled and overthrown, 
Trembling under a blank, dull doubt. 

No Gethsemane there on the knoll ! 

No pure agony, ridden by the soul ! 

The outworks standing, the citadel seized ! 

The tools unbroken, the will diseased • 

O, wide Power of the seaward airs, 

O good God of the sun-shed gold ' 

All so consequent, all unawares ! — 

Nothing unmistakably told ! 
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THr TOOL NIVl DOOR, &C 


No divisions — upon my heart 1 
No marked torrent between those moors ! 
Nothing to keep them plainly apart,— 

This the Devils and that side joursl 

0 for a flash ol that sun, dear God ’ 
Throwing shadow and showing ihine 
Or a gleam of stream to sever the sod— 

But never a sign — never a sign 1 


SHELLEY 

O Sono^figYu O spirit quici jnrf young' 
O interfused of fire and of the sea — 

(The sea that stilled the fire that winnowed 
thee) — 

O e>es ol flashing spta> and flaming tongue * 


Shelley thou heart of subtle light, heart wrung 
By half aworld s long longing to be free, 

A heart that swift to feel but never flee. 

To Might 8 false Right undying challenge flung 

Its 



SHELLEY. 


- Young, but with youth that more than know- 
ledge knows : 

Wild, with diviner reason, saner scorn. 
Insolent, with the havoc sunlight throws 
When it destroys the darkness into morn. 
Thy wisdom lacks not years, thy wisdom grows 
With our growth and the growth of time 
unborn. 


SONNET. 

(Ajter reading a Revoluhonary Book.) 
The stars are what they were ; the moon’s clear 
power 

Burns like a crystal furnace in the blue; 

The world is that wide narrow world I knew. 
Last night, lone-walking near this solemn houi 
I — I am quickened with a vaster sense : 

I reach a mountain’s shadow toward the moon ; 
I feel its power and sorrow, as at noon 
I felt the sun’s heat — larger and intense. 

The stars are spun in letters — can I read? 

One purer thought — one sooner-following 
deed, 

And surely I could move the bends among, 
And solve the Scroll that God has surely hung. 
Nearer, at least ; at least a larger scope : 

A comrade calling ; stronger light and hope. 
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DAWN 


I sit at v.ork an old old woman 
Until mj window peacock blue 
Declares another day unhuman 
ln\ades my candles yellow hue 

I like to see the daybreak coming 
For then I lay my labour by 
With heart that's sore and head that s hum 
mmg. 

To slumber till (he dawn is high 

And what am I? The world awaiting 
The dawning from the blue to grey 
When she shall pul her haste and hating 
Beneath the pillow hid away 

The World — she sees her window gleaming 
The city tree lops stir and sing * 

The day is born in golden dreaming 
Mankind is king! Mankind is king! 



NEVER. 


There never was a morn so divine; 

There never was a moon to shine 
So round and silvern in day’s blue sky ; 

There never was a round lamp so high : 

And never a man so honoured as I : 

Never a man on the sheen of the sea 
Or the homely mountains like to me; 

Nor birds so near to the straight walls winging; 
Nor wavelets’ caress of the rocks, like singing. 

There never was a moon so high. 

And never so much of truth in a lie — 

Never so little fear in speaking 
Lest we lose our love by seeking. 

Man never had a morn so divine. 

And never was given the moon for a sign, 
For never man loved a love like mine. 
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CELL SOLO 


(*■1 tto/iii io^cr fenojrn io me, •^as a con 
science |>moficr in 1918 ) 

Bark and darker, up and downward, 

Go my thoughts v^rongly wrought 
For I ha'e left m> Molin 
Outside when ( have entered m 
And thoughts are not so swift as music, 

And not so sweet not so sweet 

For no sin I entered in 
Where (he prison lets no light 
And nothing grow that is bright 
Out for the tin of others 
inftiw.uvi br.oj.b/iw^ 

\et brothers — 

I was taken and stricken and shaken 
And catt here l>ing but not Ions 
For no wrong 

\Vrought I this haple^ song 
Except the wrong of other men 
Who judged me and lodged me in this foul 
den 

ttS 



CELL-SOLO. 


My violin, and the other strings, 

Which sometimes gave me wings, 

And that carried me up, and out, and far, 
Unto the plains beyond the d^ath of war; 
Where the mountains are the same as 
meadows. 

Where the evening lights are the same as 
shadows. 

Where God is the same as man. 

And life is the same as love, 

And truth is the same as music, 

And love is the same as truth, 

And age is the same as youth ; 

They are afar. 

I used to go to these lands. 

By the use of these hands; 

But now — 

Idle, or working at folly, these hands. 

And afar these golden lands. 
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CELL SOLO 


(*■1 tioliii ioT-cf fenoun to me xas a con 
science ptisoner in 1918 ) 

Dark and darker up and downward 
Go my thouahta wronfily wrought 
For I have left m> \iofm 
Outside when I have entered in. 

And thoughts are not so swift as music, 

And not so sweet not so sweet 

For no sm I entered m 
Where the prison lets no light 
And nothing grow that » biight 
Dut for the sin of others 
Accursed brothers — 

Yet brothers — 

1 was taken and stricken and shaken 
And ca t uere lying but not Ion* 

For no wrong 

Wrought 1 this hapless song 
Except the wrong of other men 
Who judged me, and lodged ms m this foul 
den 
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CELL-SOLO. 


My violin, and the other strings, 

Which sometimes gave me wings, 

And that carried me up, and out, and far, 
Unto the plains beyond the death of war; 
Where the mountains are the same as 
meadows. 

Where the evening lights are the same as 
shadows. 

Where God is the same as man, 

And life is the same as love. 

And truth is the same as music. 

And love is the same as truth, 

And age is the same as youth ; 

They are afar. 

I used to go to these lands. 

By the use of these hands; 

But now — 

Idle, or working at folly, these hands, 

And afar these golden lands. 
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A BOY AND ME 


Is there a li^ht across the sk> > 

A line o! moon> blue? 

Is there a tree top waving high 
To you? To you? 

There is none to me 

Is there a rose amid the lea'es 
To you to you a rose^ 

A popp> in the corn sheaves 
And >«Uow beaks on ctov.s’ 

You must be young beside me 

Take this watch 
And dangle it Irom the wall 
For time has gone too far to catch 
And life beyond recall 
And then you pray above me ' 


m 



A- ‘SOLDIER’S FOLK. 


His sister and his love. 

They live at war, they ne’er forget. 
Though never gentler cooing dove 
Than they when oft they met ; 

And never deeper streams of woe 
Than his compassion for the two. 

His sister and his love. 

They- met again that darksome day. 
A little cloud hung above. 

And the grave compassionate lay. 
The two knelt o’er his head ; but yet 
They live at war, they ne’er forget. 
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ASSlSrjNG SUPHUbimON 


John Gibson toJil Alexander Robinson that 
all superstition wjs a curse He emphasised 
this adding a cursed curse ' He clenched 
his enormous red knuckles and his e>es 
gleamed like a tigers m the fading light of 
the half starved anthracite stove ' I would 
aid you in >aur propaganda said John 
Gibson ' only your ideas pi socialism are all 
wrong You base a on superstition God w 
to me a superstition The Other World ’ as 
you call It IS to me a blasted superstition 
blasted by the explosive power o! modern 
thought You and your thirteen at table are 
a superstition We dined thirteen at the Red 
Hall here last January and sou and I were 
both there — you got uP first We ire here as 
well as can be, under the conditions of the 
world we live jn and yet it is January now 
I again who is u i r thirteen ! 

If I helped yo^ < super 

stition • ’ 



ASSISTING SUPERSTITION. 


I He stuttered, and called it stuperstition in 
lis excitement. He was not drunk, but he 
I'lad long been what was called “peculiar;” 
fiis mind was a mass of inequalities. Rage and 
irate against superstition sometimes carried him 
to a pitch of feeling that was fever, frenzy, 
inspiration and impotence, all mingled to- 
gether. He would smite the table then, and 
thump his vast boots on the rail of the chair, 
which had been known to break under these 
paroxysms. He had burst the mica windows 
of the anthracite stove with a poker. But still 
he remained a member of the Reformers’ Club 
which met in the little Red Hall^ containing 
(as its gem) the stove. Somehow one liked 
^olin G'ibson despite Kis violence and 
monotonous vendetta against heaven itself — 
so it seemed. But heaven is not so easy to 
hit as an anthracite stove. 

The dark deepened in the Red Hall. 
Two hours passed, the night around grew 
quite still, the neighbours were in bed, 
the garden (in which the iron-roofed 
little meeting-shed stood) was covered with 
shadows, merging as the moon set. Still these 
two men, alone together, argued on. " It is 
January, I admit, but not the 12th yet,” said 
Alexander Robinson, the pale, clean-cut young 
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AbSlbllNG bUPIRSTHION 


John Gibson toW Alexander Kubmson thal 
all superstition was a curse He emphasised 
this addin;! a cursed curse i He clenched 
his enormous red knuckles and his c>es 
^.learned like a tiger s m the fading light of 
the half starved anthracite stO'e “I would 
aid you in your propaganda said John 
Gibson ' only >out ideas of socialism are all 
wrong ^ou base it on superstition God ts 
to me a superstition The Other World as 
you call It IS to me a blasted superstition 
blasted by the explosive poner of modern 
thought You and your thirteen at table are 
a superstition We dined thirteen at the Red 
Hall here last January and sou and I were 
both there — you got up first We arc here, as 
well ns can be under the conditions of the 
world we live m and yet it is January now 
1 again who is dead? — Tou and your thiiteen I 
If I helped you I should be assisting super 
stition • ' 



ASSISTING SUPERSTITION. 


i He stuttered, and called it stuperstition in 
fis excitement. He was not drunk, but he 
iad long been what was called “peculiar;” 
fiis mind was a mass of inequalities. Rage and 
bate against superstition sometimes carried him 
to a pitch of feeling that was fever, frenzy, 
inspiration and impotence, all mingled to- 
gether. He would smite the table then, and 
thump his vast boots on the rail of the chair, 
which had been known to break under these 
paroxysms. He had burst the mica windows 
of the anthracite stove with a poker. But still 
he remained a member of the Reformers’ Club 
which met in the little Red Hall containing 
(as its gem) the stove. Somehow one liked 
John Gibson des.oite his violence and 
monotonous vendetta against heaven itself — 
so it seemed. But heaven is not so easy to 
hit as an anthracite stove. 

The dark deepened in the Red Hall. 
Two hours passed, the night around grew 
quite still, the neighbours were in bed, 
the garden (in which the iron-roofed 
little meeting-shed stood) w’as covered with 
shadows, merging as the moon set. Still these 
two men, alone together, argued on. “ It is 
January, I admit, but not the 12th yet,” said 
Alexander Robinson, the pale, clean-cut young 



THE FOOL NEXT DOOR &c 


man, tvho belle^ed in God but aiso in super 
stUions It -win be the 12lh — let s see — next 
Friday This is the 8lh Give it a chancel 
You re not the boss ol the Universe, John 
Gibson and you needn t think so There are 
more things, Horatio — ' 

Than are dreamt of ' added John Gibson 
cursing under his pipe stem ‘ Perhaps so 
— but I know this you are a fool to 
believe in these things And I m enough 
master of the Univer«e to know what s 
rot and what s not Every devil m human 
flesh has taken superstition for his tool Don t 
assist them I wouldn t assist supersiiuon— 
not if I was to be martyred or hanged for refus 
mg I have resitted it all my thirty years of 
life and I would strike it dead if I could* 
vj/l tjft. '.-uavl ‘.hA. fAkn*. -j7ft vh/t WA 

jag of mica from the colourless stove The 
glow had died out and the young men 
wrangled on in the dark growing more and 
more mad 

At two o clock John Gibson stealthily left 
the shed alone wiping his hands on a piece 
of newspaper which he threw away among the 
dark bushes 

Behind him beside the lifeless stove m the 
Red Hall (now quite black) Alexander Robin 
iss 



ASSISTING SUPERSTITION. 

son lay dead, with a look as of interrupted 
argument upon his face. 

The Thirteenth Guest had justified his own 
faith, but John Gibson did not realise this till 
afterwards. He was too horrified and excited 
at his own terrible act, and too tremulous still 
with the quarrel. " I won't assist supersti- 
tion,” he said. 



INFINALITY 


This IS 3 ^%ord It appears, of my oimi coin 
ing It does not mean exactly the same as in 
finity though related to It Walking on a -net 
road in a dark landscape streaked with wind 
and ram I have thought about this and looked 
ahead into the deep dusk Gazing at the white 
billowing clouds, to da> with their sharp 
snowy edges that seem to be rising to shut out 
the exquisite blueness behind and at the wide 
plain of variegated fields I try to write some 
thing on the subject and hope that it ma> not 
be a crude repetition of what man> hearts ha>e 
felt Infinality—there 18 no abiding place One 
has grown from childhood in a town and loved 
It and one leaves it after seeing changes take 
place that seem natural and rational A friend 
I knew as a young fellow living spare!) trying 
his hand at a new business has grown up at my 
side into something like worldly prosperity He 
has acquired a little pink villa m the suburbs 
his business has become a paying one he has 
married, the days of sleeping m the little shed 



INFINALITY. 


next to his obscure " office ” are over. His 
family is healthy, his wife is on the whole the 
right one — even in his friend’s eyes. One 
knows that he will have changes. One’s brain 
admits, when it is imagined, that accidents may 
occur to hirri which will knock all this pros- 
perous happiness into pieces. But in one’s real 
view this friend is “ settled,” one imagines only 
slight lapses or interruptions, one expects his 
life to go on in the same line though at vary- 
ing pace. Returning two years later, one finds 
everything changed — in an unfitting way; not 
like the progressions in a novel, in which the 
man goes on from middle age to elderliness, 
enjoying or suffering the typical fortunes of 
middle life or age : but he has had to go back 
from the villa, with its warm light of an even- 
ing, with its motor-bike on which he ran into 
the town; his family has grown, and business 
has not improved in proportion. Compara- 
tively straitened living has begun again — there 
is no finality. His name, which at the first 
stage had begun to spread not just over his 
town but over all Lancashire, is not 
thought so well of. One does not now feel 
confident about his future. It is not that to 
me such a career, a business man’s advance 
from the shed to the villa, from the villa to 
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the big house jppeals as the right li!c for men, 
generally speaking But he chose it I was 
glad to see it going on And behold it has 
gone back It is all different Later perhaps 
conscription stepped in, and threw his whole 
circumstances stiU further asunder Yet he 
might in character benefit by this he had 
begun in the second stage to look rather too 
dull or middle-aged The fresh glow of his 
young enthusiasm the spirit which I seemed 
to sip (as It ma> be phrased) from him which 
sent me away from him always cheered up hadt 
fetsened Perhaps (he hardships of a brutal 
foolishness war, will send him back to his old 
life with brighter eyes and a thinner jaw and 
neck more defined at (he sides and a yenewa) 
of faith of reality— 1 suppose he is not the only 
one of us nho has forgotten actualities a little 
by living (he life of atizen father and com 
petitor InfinalKy , perhaps that is the very 
moral of the story which he and we are learn 
ing to know I know (be theme is an old one 
indeed it is the theme of (hemes in some de 
gree Tempiisfi/gd etc etc But although 
everybody acknowledges that all things change 
and decay the general feeling seems most often 
to be that they change always along certain 
lines of change and decay in a certain stream 
m 



INFINALITY. 


bed of descent. The expect.ition is that there 
are seasons in all people’s lives like the four 
successive seasons of the year, and that winter 
does not break in suddenly upon the expanding 
leaves of summer, nor the sun sink in snow 
before autumn, that youth docs not follow age, 
and that if a man respects certain simple rules 
he can have a good time, and also live advanta- 
geously to his fellows, and serve good purposes. 
No such thing : it appears, now and then, that 
even the good purposes and the good services, 
so far as this material world shows us, are in- 
terrupted and flattened away out of the sand of 
life, by one soaking of one wave, or by an idle 
foot, or by nothing that is understood. One 
thinks so often, over and over again, so and 
so is ” fixed ” in one’s life — what he will be 
and do is evident now so long as he be and do 
anything — then it Is all blasted. Unimaginable 
happenings have struck him ; he is gone. The 
stump on the pier where he sat, is empty. 
The ordinary is new. He did not alter during 
forty years, then suddenly he changed into a 
pillar of electric flame and vanished ; or he died 
quietly, but his death, and your own misfor- 
tunes in a similar way of life, teach you that 
he was not ordinary at nil, for he had learned 
oiie lesson — however small — which would help 
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3 OH now li you could l&irn rt which from >oiir 
new point oi view your new parajiax (as 
Eraerson astronomically calls it) now looVs 
more important fhan all the science of the 
world You labofiouslv learn a hitle skill 
nothing lofty only a small province of defter 
ity or industry or knowledge or even mere 
trifling and pla) which you flatter > ourself that 
jou can do well koov well pla3 well You 
are under no illusion — it is not much But 
few people round about >ou can do the same 
on know* there are p-*oplc beyond the bound 
of the county who do ii better And >ou do 
not try to be a miser with it or a t> rant— as 
men are to .ipt to do with every gift You 
dedicate it half laughingly to good But it is 
not yonrs it flies away in a night like the rest 
A stroke of paralysis loo slight to make you 
call in a doctor loo slight to give that name 
has ♦polled your skill Or easier humiliation 
a new aspect in life shows you how small, how 
surpnstitgli mall your degree of skill has al 
ways been and would be if you gave it a cen 
tury of incfcisc So it has gone You cannot 
even spell pronounce walk sketch form these 
letters with a pen as well as you thought it 
has gone one way or another Anything you 
s“t store by, is gone But there are reservations 
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INFINALITY. 


which will enable me to escape this law. I will 
not set store — ^Ah ! there I may be safe. Do 
not imai^ine it. The law will find me wherever 
I go, unless— but who can find the eternal in 
the temporal? Who can find the true in the 
semblances? Who finds the real in the very 
innocencies of trees tossing in the wind, and 
plain rustic fences, and vivid skies? It may 
cloud, it may go — it tai// go, when the unhappy 
moment conies. Perhaps the moment is when 
the wrong thought, the self-conscious thought, 
the thought of possession, appears in my mind 
as I enjoy. 

The singularity strikes me that we read chap- 
ters after chapters in our own lives, or those 
of others, and we accept the leaps from one to 
another, and the collapses or successes towards 
the present date ; and then suddenly we become 
foolish and are converted, like tired rebels, to 
the present order of things, and we say in our 
hearts, “ So he came out all right in the end,” 
or ” So he fell at last, as he deserved, or did 
not (alas 1) deser\’e to do ! ” And yet all the 
time a greater surprise may be waiting in the 
next chapter, the year or day after. We never 
learn infinality, we always think the present 
thing is final, all the more when we review all 
the changes of the past. 
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'\et evil IS tnfina{ also Sood may come out 
of the worst madness which seems to be break 
inA the brain That is m encouragement which 
the startling transformations from good to evil 
from prospcrit) to disaster from the end to the 
new beginning, might suggest Wc ha\c not 
mastered the laws at an> moment fit may be 
winged by a praier or a thought) the morning 
shows our horror to be a dream 
Chesterton s man who threw himscH from a 
flMng machine trusting God to save him for 
he was asserting God against Satan awoke in 
bed hippj \t an) mstmt you o* I cm do 
to and if we find the right word the right 
attitude of mind we shall astoundingty be de 
Jivered— fill the next lime I That is another 
message of inftnaltU and perhaps it hears in 
It a beautiful hint of finnht) the real thing the 
light behind the sk> 



HUBERT BLENK, “BUCKET-SHOP 
KEEPER.”^ 


I’ll draw myself, because the time will come 
When men will ask “ What manner of man 
was he? ” 

By -which date my (and your) lips may be 
dumb, 

Dear reader, whom I leave this scroll to see. 
For great — or let us say important men 
Are thankless themes for current tongue and 
pen. 

Then pliysjcally- Pwi a solid man. 

Too solid for my owm small purposes; 

Tall, with long hair, thin on the thinking-pan. 
And silver, I suppose the colour is. 

Or pewter; at a former time, my dad 
Said often what hJack hair the Blenks all had. 

My father, I must set it down at once. 

Was rather an elusive customer. 

It isn’t true our motto was : " Gott mit uns,’’t 
As is asserted in the “ Daily Burr.” 

Ticket-shop ” I shall not attempt to explain this financial slang 
i Uns rh> mes xv Uh otice ' 



THC FOOL HhXl DOOR. &c 


/ held the pictures — ( ' here a genuine 
Grooze ' ’ ) 

And dul> smiled if he should turn to me, 

I lost the joh — It »^asn't much to lose — 

The vear the boss -rvound up — m 63 
That furrow tugging down my mouth, both 
sides 

Records sick walks and futile long 'bus tides 

Those horizontal trenches on my brow — 

■^ou think all old men ha\e ihem-~no they 
dont 

They mark the fight that I base waged till now 
With hungry days and cold which were my 
wont 

You sa> these notes show competence to-day 
Not so not to the wolf is but at bay 

Were I to slacken these tense forehead lines 
This Irown thin bitten and these hairj snows. 
It would be like that aRair in the Appenines " 
The front trench lost the whole blamed 
battle goes 

My chin retreats a little — ^why is that'^ 
Surrender? No to ensconce itself in fat 

My principles'^ 1 often read jt said 
And hear it whispered as 1 pass through halls 



HUBERT BLENK. . 


'* No principle. . . No heart. He’s ail a head, 

A hard head It’s a case for the sepia 

balls ! 

I hear remarks like that, to keep me out 
From gentlemen’s clubs, open to every lout. 

Some of them cannot bear the way I dress, 
Because I can afford what baffles some, 

Or because I question custom’s right to bless 
A certain hat upon the cerebrum. 

When custom means two dozen little nuts 
With nothing under their ruddy occiputs. 

My principles? I hate weakness and want. 

I got enough of want, but was not weak. 

I hate one’s grandmother’s black eyes, that 
haunt 

And beg, and grudge a youngster’s rosy 
cheek. 

I remember these things, as most men may do, 
And I hate them, hate them, hate -them — 
Wouldn’t you? 

I want to bring warmfh into other flats, 

And banish other “ grannies,” and feed 
mothers. 

‘Languid reference to black-balling 
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the fool next boor. &C 


We were not Oerman, as the black hair shows 
Nor Jewish witness my routed generous note 

But Dad disowned me m my foorleenlh year 
After a feeble sort of fitful owning 
He owned me to go messages for beer, 

For carrying hit bag and telephoning 
He was, lo fact a trateller — in goodi 
When sober and in person when to moods! 

He travelled, and when business was the cause 
I earned big bags to the siatJOr»--where? 
At Smoulton Coobray let us say it was 
Inquire at such a station, if you care 
But father doesn t matter here am I. 
Accepting all responsibility 

i come oE a genecatton that was proud 
To say lam 1 was the life was mine 
And not to say My parents, alas, endowed 
Me with this lo>e for money and for wine ” 
—These features 'thick and tallow and th«e 
hacds 

Fat creased and able are Huberts — so it 
stands 



THE FOOL NFXT DOOR &c 


I want to work with benevolent aristocrats i 
Or without them to retrieve our fallen 
brothen 

And bring up those who never reaU> fell 
Because their birth and death are set in hell 

"^ou know my scheme of Hapennj Eggs for 
Readers^ 

You know my old bureau for Sailor s kids’ 

I want to see these kiddies hearty feeders 
I want to see the steam from stewpot hds 
1 want to go down there and see it happen 
And say Don t sir me laddie put jour cap 
on ' 

No you are perfecilj right, dear sage peruser 
Of these posthumous papers I did hoax 
This war for instance I couldn t be a loser 
As I should have been without these jingo 
jokes 

I m not a jingo but mj countrj s Me, 

Me and my like whatever their degree 

1 fight for every man who feels like me 
Disgust at other men of second merit 
^\ho get the dibs and carr> the dignity 
Eitheri by what they take or they inherit 
Men if you like of talent and of pluck — 
Well whnt IS talent’ I complain of luck 


HUBERT BLENK. 


I complain of that fellow with the fancy hair“ 
And the big voice shouting the things he’s 
paid. 

Another chance and maybe Td be there. 
And he’d be here, paid for a different trade. 

And put what suited fools into his bucket 

Or trj* a better game and have to chuck it. 

You think I’m cynical, brutal, and too crude; 
Any man who is honest feels the same. 

The saints, of course, remember the multitude 
And raise their hands, and say “ We do not 
blame.” 

Such carr}’ their sainthood into the inner room, 

But I’m a man and say I hate — (you know 
whom). 

You don’t know, never will know; now, that’s 
strange. 

Here am I, writing, there are you, afar. 

And in the meantime everj’ form of change 
And the w’orld become perhaps a bursting 
star, 

Perhaps a world of prigs and solemn saints 

Who don’t understand my heart and its com- 
plaints. 


S-e Note at end. 
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THE FOOL NEXT DOOR &c 


Don t understand < Wei], pit> me you of next - 
a:on, 

Remember Bruce, and Wallace, and John, 
and Jame« 

And don’t think I was a cad or an Epicurean 
Or a clod or a sod, without any loves or aims 

Remember the old heroes — what beasts they 
were 

And allow for this my time and thus be fair 

I m a creature of my time, this 1916, 

This >ear of wars and frauds and money bags 

With threads of £oId and heroism mixed in 
And dreams about old books and raided 
flags 

And I as It happens was an Editor, 

Which seems to make ever) fool your creditor 


This bucket shop — the story seems too 
stale 

V wasn t true 1 dipped like other betters 
(NoXbetter though than I) and when you fail 
You find every fickle rogue among your 
\debtori 

And jun are a debtor to such pattern people. 
Each ought to go about with a crown and 
steeple 



HUBERT BLENK. 


There seem so many prigs — so many solemn 
Sad iools who take their maxims seriously 
While I can always write a sounding column 
And then go home counting the £. s. d. — 
Which makes me worse than them — I wonder, 
I wonder. 

At any rate, I don’t mean to go under. 

Goodbye, then, Mr. future scornful student, 
You've glanced at this big face once in a 
while. 

You’ve heard some things exceedingly im- 
- prudent, 

Now, watch it as it goes— you’ll see my smile. 
And if you don’t esteem it, let it pass; 

You may have just been looking in the glass. 


Notf — The person, sketched here b) liimself, has appar- 
enttv a great sense of his own importance The metre is 
irregular in the extreme, or rather there are continual 
lapses from its model The “fellow with the fancy 
hair” might be Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, but that would 
almost necessanly imply that “Mr. Blenk ’ was Horatio 
Bottomley, and it would be a pity to suggest that 
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A CHRISTIAN MUNITIONER 


When Bob went into the Beautiful Valley, 
Filhting the foe at SuWa Ba) 

The doctor said I must somehow rail) 

And fight like Bob that da> 

My arms are strong and m> fingers supple 
M> nenes by now can bear a bus 
Though It un t esery plighted couple 
Are torn m two tike us 


Later whbn hate and longing still tore me 
And tore that felt me little to lose 
I taw on a sunny wall belore me 
Two bills for me to choose 


The one said ‘ Women workers wanted ’ — 
— ^The shel]<ase shed (and that was my 
choice) 

But the other bill it was that haunted 
My memory like Bob « voice ! 



A CHRISTIAN MUNITIONER. 


A stupid thinji, “ The Women of the Nations," 
A Women of ail the Peoples Guild ; 

My God, it makes me lose my patience 
To see these '* speakers ” billed 1 


1 needed work, but there isn't money 
In Guilds and such (ITc had a taste), 
Yet what is life with m> boy, my honey, 
A-lyinil dead and w.astc? 


I might have gone to the Women of the 
Nations, 

But the parson laughed at the painted dove 
And said to me : '* Think of your relations, 
And labour on in love.” 


So I labour on, till Christ reclaims me. 

With a row of gleaming pots to fill *, 

And it isn’t Christ, or the League, that blames 
me, 

It’s Bob that cries—” Don’t kill I ” 
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FArHER CHRISTMAS 


All the little splinters of the sun 
Were shining like gold tassels made of braid 
And there was silence from the bursting gun, 
And I x\as not alraid 
I listened standing leaning on red mud. 

And wiped of! from my thumb a trickle of 
blood 

Oh what a morning' What a lovely day— 

If we could hear this silence all the time 
And listen to our heart throbs once in a way 
And wipe away some grime 
And far away, above in clear bright sky 
See birds and tree tops — and not need to die 

1 was a poet ere I came out here — 

(That 18 they called me "poet,’ those at 
home) 

And I was wont to study sunlight clear 
And trees and flakes of foam 

* From Fnitee let gs sav 1915 

MS 



FATHER CHRISTMAS. 

And now I find” it hard to turn a rhyme 
About the blood, and guns, and huns, and 
grime. 

But listen, and I’ll tell you why they call 
Me “ Father Christmas ” ; I was going to tell. 
It was because of what did then befall 
That Christmas Day in hell. 

I talked with brother Hun across the lines, 
And hence your bandages and invalid wines ! 

I talked to brother Hun ; I was “ the first 
That ever burst ” — ^you know the old bard’s 
phrase. 

And it was then forbidden ; at the worst. 

It was the day of days; 

And surely you can speak a little word 
To a lone brother, — Puttees ” needn’t have 
heard. 

“ Puttees ” was what we call (or called) the 
Sub. 

Because he made some fuss respecting such ; 
And it just happened that that cocky cub 
'Was there and heard too much. 

And hence these bandages, which please slip 
down — 

They hurt somehow; I didn’t mean to frown. 
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‘Puttees was there, and this is how it went 
1 11 tell you — sorry to be so full blown 
So dreary and lon£ winded, but I meant 
To tell you when alone 
And when these kippers listen, and that nurse. 
It makes tn> back bad and my story worse 

Now listen — / was listening that clear dawn, 

It was so losely as 1 said, and blue. 

It was like Christmas on a Surrey lawn — 

You wouldn i think I knew, 

But I >e been up and down and ncser saw 
A keener sky with warmth but still no thaw 

And I got thinking and took down my Book 
Out of the wee hole in the silly muck 
And turned as anybody might to look 
At any page, lor luck 

And the book opened at His blessed birth, 
And O my God, how bloody looked the 
earth ' 

I didn t look around I couldn t then 
I just kept staring at the smeared old words, 
And fell as if all sinie between mad men 
Was turned to songs of birds 
And the old sun was shining on so mild 
Just as when I went walking as a child 



FATHER CHRISTMAS. 

He was a child ; a wee, fat kid : 

And I a child, and then that Hun — 

Oh God, don’t bother what he did ! 

(Was he the Evil One?) 

It doesn’t matter at all, if he was man. 

And formerly a child when he began. 

It isn’t the way to teach him, if he’s foul — 

It isn't the way to punish his overlords. 
That we should stab him in the bleeding bowel 
And run off from his words 
When he is crying words we can translate, 

“ Oh, mother, mother ! ” and not a hymn of 
hate. 

So I got up, out of the trench. 

And didn’t care a damn for shells. 

There was none, and ketn Hun, kein inensch, 
But dead, and nothing else : 

And though it was a climb and jump for me. 
At first no man or officer seemed to see. 

And I cried as if my heart was mad 
With sentiment like Christmas cards : 

" A merry Christmas, Hanz, my lad ! ” 

It was a sight for bards ! 

It was a song, to feel myself just run 
And almost dance towards the bleeding hun. 
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It was a song I tell >ou in my ears — 

The Christmas da> so bright, the sun so 
warm, 

The absolute abandonment of fears. 
Forgetfulness of harm 

I cried and out popped one and other heads 
Among the barb wire and smashed steel and 
deads 

I took the hun b; his blood stained hand, 

1 shook It and cried and both of us wept 
Tears was flowing on either hand. 

And still the shell fire slept 
And the guns and rifles said no sort of thing 
And the officers and men were wondering 

And then he fell down dead — 

And I got n bullet through the arm and nb 
And hence well that is all that’s to be said 
And hence I m in this crib 
The Sub had seen me and they sent a blast 
I might have known this Christmas wasn’t like 
last 



THE LITTLE CROSS.^ 


Upon the heavens widely blue. 

Between the clouds embulging bright, 
A little cross — too small for hue — 

Was murmuring above the white. 

A little cross, atop the tree 
Of all creation rising fair. 

The snowy igdrasil, ail free. 

All vast, and yet all gentle, there. 

That is the primal dragon-fly : 

The human lesson learnt in vain ; 

The cross with which we crucify 
Not Germany, but Christ again. 


*An aeroplane \erj high aboxe a cloud like a vast tree. 



THE JUDGE 


1 sat m a gilded chair 
And looked on the heads of hacks. 

But a face looked out of the chiaroscuro 
Behind the pressmen t backs 
And I picked at a pen 
Before I looked again 

I dreamed the face of course— 

The multitude of aflain,”* 

But 1 keep m) affairs to their proper place, 
And my dresms might keep to theirs 
It was a young face 
Out of Its proocr place 

No It was not our Saviour 
I know Lord Ovenhaw 
Was accustomed to sa> he saw Christ Jesus, 
But m>sclf 1 never saw 
Though indeed I pray. 

Before judgment, every day 

* A dream cnntelli through much buuneii”'-- 
\EccUtia>f*>) 

m 



THE JUDGE. 

It was a face without name. 

Deep with anxious grief. 

That now looked out of the dark and 
brightened, 

Show’ing a strange relief : 

And I looked w’ith some joy 
At the unusual boy, 

“ You know the view of the law. 

Your course was a foolish one. 

You deliberately risked this case " — 

I stopped and looked at the sun, 

Where it shone through the blind 
On the heads, and the boy behind. 

“You are not uneducated; 

You know' what war implies. 

I quite concede your motives were pure 
Though illegal and unw'ise : 

Of course you can think. 

But you mustn’t think in ink. 

" You must not print your thoughts 
If they lead to dismay and doubt. 

We have seen that they do so lead, and 
therefore,” 

— I paused, and coughed words out. 

It was just as if something 
Upset me — (a rum thing !). 
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1 had a bunt o( poetry. 

As I 8an4 ol youth 
The prisoner did not sit there 
With his rath seditious truth. 

The dust and the flies 
Faded from my eyes 

0 God I was 1 a poet 

That I should dream this thing 
That I should float on golden clouds 
And taste the ]oy of Spring 
And feel pit) 

For the whole city? 

1 taw a shoal of angels 

Who laughed and flittered by, 

1 cried to them andhalhed in the loam 
Of a rose cloud in the sky 
And God smiled 
As if 1 were a child 

O God that 1 were m that dock 
With the heart that 1 had then 
A heart of happiness not from the body 
Nor from the smiles of men , 

At least only the good 
Looking out of the multitude 
tse 



THE JUDGE. 


Can it be? Is it so? 

That the joy in prison cells 
Is worth all joy from books and wine 
And love and all things else? 

That seemed to be 
What the boy showed me. 

Boy? There wasn’t a boy. 

But an old man in a chair; 

I sitting and hesitating 
And the prisoner over there — 

And a thick squat chap 
Who didn’t care a rap. 

“ And therefore I pronounce sentence. 
As leniently as may be ; 

Had you not pleaded guilty 
It should have been rather three, 

— But that must count to your good — 
Two years penal servitude.” 


[ 1916 .] 
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TRMIORS TRIUMPHANT 


It IS ue men and officers. 

Who iomed the thronging (oe 
It It men and officers. 

Who turned as v>e did £ 0 , 

It IS «e. men and officers 
Who cned to our comrades— ‘ No I 

We enjoyed that day— 

Oh happy happy sunlight ' 

We and they 
Burnished by the sunlight 
We and they 
Facing the one way { 

We rejoiced in shells 
We rejoiced m punishment 
Lore redeemed all else 
We had needed punishment 
We and they — our brother wedding bclb 
Seised md tuned the screaming shells 



TRAITORS TRIUMPHANT- 


You, bearded men of God, 

All down the ages; 

We with you to-day have trod 
All down the ages 1 
We have washed with our blood 
The crime of the ages ! 

Traitors triumphant. 

Traitors to the land of hate. 
Traitors triumphant. 

We and these elate ! 


A TRAVELLER. 

Joy sheltered in my eye, 

And joy is hurried thence. 
Love tenanted my lips. 

But where' was innocence? 

t 

Love leaves- me in this sigh. 

For love is now' offence ; 

And joy I seek in ships. 

But what of innocence? 

I would the ships Would drown 
In pools of night immense, ' 
That joy would be despair, 

Then love be innocence : 
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For when I ttru£^e down 
Out of the life of sense 
ni meet three mermaids there. 
Love Joy and Innocence 


SUBSTITUTES 

Suiieiltd by the nex tnieiition— pofolo 
hiitler 

Dear rutecs of us humble folk 
Do &iTe us waiting to be fed 
Adulterated artichoke, 

A substitute for bread 

Dear government who make us glad. 

Do give us with our daily glee 
Chipped cane — with slam it's not so bad 
A substitute for tea 

Dear demi gods— yes, dear indeed 1 
Please pass the hardy hemlock root 
To freshen us who sorely need 
A substitute for fruit 



SUBSTITUTES. 


A pity that you cannnot give, 

When thousands daily lose their breath, 
To men who, dying, long to live, 

A substitute for death ! 

O statesmen, you are so astute. 

Yet all your cunning seems Na poo; 

We only want one substitute, 

A substitute for you. 

January, 1918. 


NO HOPE. 

The pulse of hate is in my love — 

Oh, devil’s work that this should be ! 
There was a smooth doud-cloke above, 

A shawl of dusky mystery; 

There was a peach-tree blossom-white, 
That burned in day and beamed at night. 

Is there, then, never ought unmixed? — 
Oh, devil-foiling gardener, God : 

The roots of beauty ever fixed 
In wormy dark below the sod ! 

Is then no peach-tree blooming high 
All purity, all life, all sky? 

X6I 
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The pulse of hate is m th> love, 

0 ( love in hate, of her in thee 
Of mystery the is wose, 

The day is dark the ni^ht is free. 
No hope 18 thine nor mine until 
All dies and then— so small, so stilt 1 


' THE DUKES TURN ‘ 

The Vionderiul shimmermi shadow d nook 
With the road and the rowan stems and the 
multifold ferns 

And the sun on the butter cups among mottled 

‘U’-'TSSk. 

Moved by the loving, soft and sunny breeze 
From the splendid somnier anger of the sea 

Here we sat on the mossy cushioned wall 
You, my brother, now called dead 
You of the big blue bandaged head 
I looking up, perhaps to the warm blue sky 
You looking down but seeing as lofty things. 
And both of us awhile happier than dukes or 
kings 

tea 



TO MOTHER. 


Mother, the trees are soft along the night ; 
The summer sky is blue, with scarce a star; 
My thoughts are soft and touch the city far 
That duskens You, or dims your rim of light. 
You are the star. Mother, of gentle might. 
That haunts the fir-tree tops where shadows 
are. 

Whose glinting courage gloom ean never 
mar. 

Whose smile, like a cheery tear, breaks ever 
bright. 

You are among the thoughts of my night-blue : 

I never wholly lost you from the sky ; 

For, even when the fog-clouds duskly drew. 
And you were lonelier and I inore shy, 

I felt the dusty clouds could quench not you. 
You trusted the loveless shadows were not I. 
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RONDEAU ON NFW YFAR S EVE 


On New Year | Eve 1 \iVe to lead 
Not Lloyd nor Geotie, Lt Qucux, nor 
Queed " 

But that deepKotoured dirge and song 
In which the thou^ts of ‘ Eha ‘ throng 
About the world s old wounds that bleed 

He saw the wounds with other creed 
Then mine perhaps one does not need 
To wonder which is right and wrong 

On New Year s E\e 

The wounds are there all d3> lhe> plead , 
From year to year they burn and breed 
All peoples ask ‘ Ho» long? How long’’ 
Ere all in faitb that love is strong 
Begin a good New Year indeed, 

On New Year s Ese? 


December 79th 1917 
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THE MINISTER FOR TOOLS. 


The Chancellor has silver hair. 

But flabby features, and I knew 
That he for years was our despair. 

And the rudder of the Tory crew. 

He labelled himself a Liberal — 

Like “ Stick No Bills ” on a scribbled wall. 


No bills — ^for bills are awkward to pay ! 

But everyone knows what’s written on him. 
It's easier now that his hair is grey 
And the Radicals call him “ Sunny Jim.” 
He gave the job of buying me 
To another man, for he knew my fee. 


He knew, Lord James, what sort of sum 
Was going to keep my mouth shut up; 

He guessed the size of minimum 
Was going to grov/ the buttercup 
And the pretty flowers of rhetorical praise. 
Instead of the thistles where asses graze ! 
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It’s just as Y<el! to be btulf and straight 
I n tell you, talking like this, I shied 
I nearly waited a day too late 
And let young Arthur slip inside 
Which might ha\e been quite too good for 
Arty, 

But desperate bad (or the Labour Party 

Arthur has got the gift of the chat 
But not much judgment under it all 
White I may shine much le«s at that 
But 1 Understand a Liberal 
If Arthur had entered the Ministo 
It ^ould ha\e been ‘ chuck’ for you and 
me 

Labour, alter this siUv «.ar 
Would have had outer darkness given. 
Conditions a hundred tunes worse than before 
And that to last til) the Kingdom of Heaven, 
Well I’m a Christian like the rest 
But I like the Kingdom ot Earth the best 

Earth^ Do you think we live upon gold 
In the far, far kingdom of jasper and pearl. 
And until then we do what we’re told 
And drink the wrong dnnk and wed the 
wrong girl 
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THE MINISTER FOR TOOLS. 


And see our sons die, blo^vn to bits — 
And everything a maze of misfits ! — 


A mad mix-up, and no way out — 
Unless you listen to voices like his. 

I hate the scut — the lolling lout, 

No manners, and a scornful phiz ! 

I hate him, but do you suppose 
1 have forgotten my brother’s woes? 


Do you suppose I have lived so long 
That the falling ceiling has fallen away 

They did who made us live that way. 
And gave me a wife with 500 quid. 
Who never went through it as I did? 


Do you imagine. Chancellor, you 
With the fat smug smile and the easy pose. 
That the creased grey legs you are crossing, 
grew . ‘ 

Out of ought but my brothers’ woes? 

That the shining boots with the pointed tips 
Are standing on poor men’s foreheads and 
lips? 
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btanding on mouths to keep them shut — 
Turning the men into stocks of stone 
Turning the girl into hopeless slut — 

(1 couldn t marry her — was I atone?) 
Turning the web of life all awry 
h rom the day we breathe to the day xv e die • 


K little hope a gleam of light— 

And a salary too I quite admit 
But often the easy thing's the right, 
And I m growing old and tired of it— 
Tired of failure tired of strife— 

Tired of the shut door all through fife 


The open door his blazed for me— 

I’ve walked .to Biickmgbam Palaw -now.. 

1 feci the false and Bligree 
But the crow n is for the poor man s ’irow 
And if this added knighthood comes 
It will be — 'Arise Sir, Tou of the blums !’ 


You of the matted hair and the eye 
So pleading and so dark beneath 
Tou whom I succour bv and b> — 

Or tr\ to succour and bequeath 
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These hopes and longings to, and all 
I’ll get from being a Liberal. 

0 brother, brother, forgive, forgive ! 

The heart was crying all the time 

1 know that you, like me, must live. , 
.There wasn’t time, there wasn't time. 

A better man, of brighter brains. 

Might later " consolidate the gains.” 


[ 1916 .] 


[Note : There are no absolute portraits in this. Arthur, 
or •' Arty,” IS an imaginary enthusiast The Minister for 
Tools is a Labour opportunist, the period is the War.] 
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POSTING A LETTER 


He being my rival gave me a letter to post. 
An open letter a story he bade me read 
I thought It vrould be as good as mine, or most, 
As the one I was sending to the same paper 
indeed 

But I did not see in him such matter is this 
That lies before me lying doubly a little— 
For & man a \\ttle bes »( he mrUH like this 
And lives talking and leering like an> lick 
spittle 

1 mean without any words ol roughness or 
rage 

That 1 never thought to see such strength and 
— well 

Such shine, such beauty, m a measure on his 
page 

As shines here nov? as woos me with a spell 
Oh dear! oh deart Its good its good, you 
know 

He writes with a vigour his voice never con 
vej ed 
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His voice — I mean he’s a quiet, eager man. 
With a talkative, talkative way, and a ready 
blush, 

I knew he was a poet ; but purpose and plan. 
Strength and clearness, and freedom from 
gloze and gush, 

These were mine, I ^supposed, an hour ago, 
An hour that has moved him and me from light 
to shade. 

That’s how it looks — this letter, this long lean 
paper, 

Which I could burn by holding it in that fire ; 
Shines and burns already, a steady taper. 

And I am in a shadow of dead desire. 

My own stoiy goes ; but not that only 
I never knew what one’s success could teach ; 
Another learns from it to sink back lonely 
Into the shadow beyond the firelight’s reach. 

I sit here in the growing dark, time grows ; 
And the long letter in the red light glows. 

If the letter did not go, but flared 

In flame, one moment, up that furrowed stone. 

And I " had posted it,” — for all hd'cared ! 

The money does not trouble him. My own 
Does trouble me — or rather what I lack. 

And my own article might not come back. 
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Jn cHtculo mortis, an article dies. 

Or up the chimnej inarticulate flies 
A thousand articles ha\e passed m smoke — 

I believe he ivoutd appreciate the ]okc 
His skill, his power remain ah! there s the 
lub I 

They do retnam lot him and also for me 
For Sisyphus the tiny hairy grub 
To knock him down again who climbs his 
tree 

There ' in verse I don't seem quite his equal 
And m prose —as bad a$ rhyme— but what » the 
sequel’ 

11 1 kill another s truth, another’s skill 
The worst it does is this — it does not die 
It dies for him but it does but live for me 
M ith a strength and spfendour shining like a 
hill 

Of sunny top amazing m the sky , 

And like a vellow home atop the tree 
Where the hairv climbing maggot tiicons to 
be I 

Dash to vout images^ d 1 kill his story 
It turns into a twice damned dangerous glory 
And I shall fail fail, who conquer now. 

The flame in the fire tells me — sinking low 



POSTING A LETTER. 


\ 

When I sink in the procrastination slough. 

And flying high when I decide to go. 

Do you know 

What the flame looks like? Like a looking- 
glass, 

Through which sweet Alice, am I sleeping? 
goes. 

Or a long oblong manuscript, or a door to pass 

To glory through, white flame, gold frame, 
bright glows ; 

A looking-glass, a looking looking-glass. 

Look and look and look, and see — a brow 

Very high, and brilliant eyes, and a dark mass 

Of hair, a little falsely free somehow. 

Through the oblong frame, the face that seems 
to shine 

I know is his, and yet I think is mine. 
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REMARKS 


AWtSAOS 

I taVe a garden toik m my hand and a wjalk- 
mS stick 'Mlh It and there is somethin4 (sa> 
a sack! in my other hand f am coming off 
the field alter digging Novk it seems cass to 
me ai a certain moment, to imagine that just 
as I hold the lork and together v-itb it the 
stick so do I hold m\ body 1 might drop the 
two things from m> hand I might drop mj 
body I find the two things in m> hind rather 
troublesome jun a little heavy and incon 
lenient So w m my body, at times Itet 1 
can still grasj these implements and keep 
them together, not too ridiculously sticking 
out apart so with the %anous muscles ani^ 
{unctions of body / 

You say “Yes but your soul inheres in or 
adheres to your bod\, or ought to do so ' 
True and I tike it but so does my hand 
cohere with, or adhere to the fork and stick 
examine closely and there is no mertricable 
adhesion 



REMARKS. 


“ Love ” and “ Christian.” 

Such words as Love and Christian have lost 
accurate meaning and it is better to avoid their 
use, in general, if you mean what they used 
to mean. As one finds words do not convey 
one’s special meaning, in the case of words so 
serious as these, it is best to discard their fre- 
quent use, and if necessary express one’s mean- 
ing in many simple words of more uncorrupted 
value, such as “am,” “is,” “it,” “he,” 
“ do,” “ go.” “ come,” “ tea-pot,”— or in acts. 

It is always replied by the verbalist, or 
|others, that because a word is misused that is 
no reason for not using it properly in season ; 
hut the practical fact la that when worda are so 
misused, and in so many different senses as 
these, while it is pretended or assumed that 
they have but a special sense, then it is a waste 
of' time to employ such words, and a gain of 
time and understanding to use a thousand 
simple ones instead of these few complex ones. 


Sunflowers. 

Their old-gold faces and young-gold 
whiskers. 
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ADHeSiOV 

I take a garden fork in m> hand and a v^alk 
ing stick «ith It and there » something (say 
3 sack) in m> other hand 1 am coming ofi 
the field after digging No^ it seems eas> to 
me at a certain moment, to imagine that just 
as I hold the fork and together mth it the 
stick so do I hold m> body 1 might drop the 
tuo things from tn> hand I might drop ms 
bod) I find the i^o things m my hand rather 
troublesome ]u<t a little hears and incon 
sement So mth mj body, at limes ^ct I 
can still grasp these implements and keep 
them tpgether not too ridiculous^ sticking 
out apart so with the sanous muscles ant 
functions of faodj , 

You say ‘ ^es but roursoul inheres in, oi 
adheres to your body, or ought to do so 
True, and \ like it bul so does my hanr 
cohere With or adhere to the fork and stick 
examine closely and there is no inextricable 
adhesion 
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“ LpvE ” AND “ Christian.” 

Such words as Love and Christian have lost 
accurate meaning and it is better to avoid their 
use, in general, if you mean what they used 
to mean. As one finds words do not convey 
one’s special meaning, in the case of words so 
serious as these, it is best to discard their tre- 
quent use, and if necessary express one's mean- 
ing in many simple words of more uncorrupted 
value, such as “am,” “is,” “it,” “he,” 
“ do,” “ go,” “ come,” “ tea-pot,” — or in acts. 

It is always replied by the verbalist, or 
Others, that because a word is misused that is 
no reason for not using it properly in season; 
but the practical fact is that when words are so 
misused, and in so many different senses as 
these, while it is pretended or assumed that 
they have but a special sense, then it is a waste 
of* time to employ such VT’ords, and a gain of 
time and understanding to use a thousand 
simple ones instead of these few complex ones. 


Sunflowers. 

Their old-gold faces and young-gold * 
w’hiskers. 
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Faculties 

ihc moie that our faculties become devel 
oped the less do they continue to give us the 
}oy of property They do not now feetn to 
belong to us ourselves, but to the world, or to 
somebody else — if they belong at all 

The way to regard gilts, learning acquire 
ments is as so many tools That >s often said, 
but the thought is not so familiar that th«e 
tools often (e\en after they have been very 
keen and efficacious) become suddenly futile 
and haie to be renewed Regard them as part 
of yourself and you ha\e endless disappoint 
ments and mortifications Regard them as 
pleasant tools to ser^e yourself and God and 
man and you wjH enyoy them tremendously 
In connection with this read Edward Car 
penter e thought about the actual pleasure of 
declining faculty, and my meaning may be 
clearer But do not fall into mere conven 
tional ruts of religious thought I have had a 
glimpse of a discovery, but I may have lost 
It or may not be able to suggest or express 
It to you— (even to myself’) 

If I uere the cleverest man on Earth, and 
knew it It would be dangerous for me (the 
risk IS slight at presert) I should be apt to 



THE BOMBER OF HEAVEN, 


forget that there might be millions of finer 
minds elsewhere, or, if I remembered that, 
1 might be as jealous and irritably ambitious 
as ever. The thing is to be as clever as one's 
self! 


,THE BOMBER OF HEAVEN. 

Fifteen thousand feet' in air 
Is fifteen thousand feet. 

But I did, like a demon, dare 
The heights of heaven sweet. 

All but one of the bombs had blazed 
A mountain-depth of blue. 

But more than mountain-sheep they dazed 
And worse than foxes slew. 

The citj' of the world’s curse 
Took twentj- stabs of mine; 

A chapel, and more holy Bourse, 
Have^drunk God’s holy wine. 

A war for God ' A war for God ! 

A war for lives to be ! 

Twenty lashes of his rod — 

And now to the upward sea I 
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DravMi dra'Mi to the >etf» of dav.n 
Like a fl>ing h3pp> dv 
Into the whul> web upgone 
Into the helpless skv t 

And does hit hand so summon me 
So ficrcelj, madi) on"^ — 

Into th^ upward tcy sea 
Into the blue blue dawn ’ 

Far far not mine the car. 

And the motion and the quest 
A Hol> War, a rijhleous war ’ 

A star * a bunting breast ' 

Through the blue and to the mane 
The deep the still all cold, 

Pale and deep slipping to sleep— 
Filmy fold and fold 

Blaze of blue I sank into 
With colours all at one 
And this was hea\en this, I knew. 
More golden than the sun 

Sleepy I drew the last bomb forth 
And Bred its auto string 
And On the City of All Worth 
Spent It upon the King • 
m 



THE BOMBER OF HEAVEN. 

And nothing happened then, but this ; 

I slept into a death. 

And a beautiful comrade leaned to'kiss 
And bring me back to breath. 


LOVE’S ECLIPSE. 

God has served His purpose in the world. 
The acres lie all bare, the sun is down. 

The lives and loves against the sun were hurled ; 
Into the sun and darkness all have flown; 
And God has done his duty by the world ! 

0 love, forgive me if I cry awhile. . . 

1 cannot cry, the tears will never come. 

I only know that all of hope is vile. 

And that I am a fragment cold and dumb, 

A puff of dust behind God’s sun gone deep. 
For God has done his work and gone to sleep, 
'And in his murmur cursed his creatures small — 
If ever there were any God at all . 

God was love. 
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LOVE REVIVING 


God was Love the sphynx Viord said 
And God is gone love being dead 
And hope is far afar afar — awake’ 

Oh love remount the mountains for m> sake, 
A Iittfe little climb a few stones stepped, 

A gliat of light would tell us if He slept 
Or died for ever — death below dead death 
Whereto we follow with our painful breath 

O love a little footing up the hiU ' 

A step 3 breathing one sweet whisper still 
And the new music might burst forth — to die 
As the old died as all eternals die 
Only earth's ash escapes mortality 
The fire is over and burnt before we saw. 
The stones we hate confront us like a law 
The cursed day aflhcU repeated nights, 

And every weight and warp that hates and 
smites 

Yet O, tnat something if it live — 

Forgive, forgive forgive* 



HALF-REAL. 


The orator lay by his candle's flame, 

And watched it till his eyelids dreamed, 
And his thought, as usual, gathered to frame 
A text — on tongues that shone and gleamed. 
Tongues of fire, tongues of hate. 

His own tongue playing with fate. 

The tongue that was one of the holy tools 
Of the great wise man who was born that 
day, 

A baby breathed on by horses and mules. 

In the stable, lying small in the hay; 

A little thing, and long ago; 

And the tongue and the head are low. 

“ Half-real,” he said, “ that is I ; 

” For the moon through the window is real 
and true, 

“ And the wife as true as that eye in the sky, 
*' And the stars are real, though far and few : 
“ But I, who talk all day, 

“ Am getting far away. 
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We were meant to be real, %c 
The fpmts poured into vessels ot men , 
But da> by day I grow less free 
From the tyranny of tongue and pen. 
Habit and comfort suck the wine 
Out of the heart that was mine ’ 

So wholly real he was and his tongue 
Rose like a flame above the wick. 

The gold — and above the gold was flung 
A pure white sheen more soft and quick 
And {or a time the people heard 
His every heartfelt word 

But the half real is the flame of this earth 
And only the saints can J»e the true 
So scarcely the loftier flame had birth 
When It sank from gold to red and blue . 
And from that to the wick and the fiery crown 
And the black dead limb »t went down 

A saint with a taper in bis hand 
Passed along and smiled to light 
The candle tops the withered brand 
The lamp that should have shone in night 
he lit them, th^ fell low 
so? 
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THE STATESMAN’S WIFE. 

The stars in hissing factories in daylight; 

The clouds of smoke that dim the chimney- 
stalks ; 

The blackened arches, and the bleak truck- 
yards ; 

The ■wet-shawled -women, and the ladeii bairns ; 

Vast boilers, smoke again, and sulph>irous 
smells; 

The manager, cycling in his waterproof cape; 

And all the loud activity of a city ; 

There lives in me a thing that loves them all. 

The golden light of cars, the shining streets; 

And then the grey trees, and dim pools, of 
parks ; 

The lovely pure sky of the twilight country ; 

The tree-y fibres on the horizon’s languor; 

The clouds, the pure air, and the labouring 
folk ; 

The snow' slight on the grass, the smell of earth, 

And sound of my own footfalls on wet ash. 

There lives in me a thing that ioys in all. 
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A cat that leaps the railings in the toun, 

A light behind gold «irta«ns, softlj streaked , 
The tragic merry hearts nithin the rooms 
A tram m joy, md noise and ruddy bluster, 
Or lines ol elms and sky and loneliness, 
Confetti on the street and common laughter. 
Or mourning b> the graveside, damp and dark 
Without m> will, I find a joy in all 
Then blame me not if ht whose v oice w as hope 
And power, and fertility nnd love 
(Love for the child of half love with the roan) 
If he has sounded echoes m roy soul, 

And I have turned from other human sounds 
Just for a little while and watched the strong 
Aflhct the weak and praised the wicked thing 
There lives in me a thing akin to all 
Then hlaroe roe not il I haNe nourished flesh 
And weighted soul forgetting truer )oys 
For there is m me jov that turns to all 
And blame me not ill have fooled with voice 
(How short a fooling ere all voices merge 
In wisdom that is joj and that is All !) 

And blame me not if love forgets its v outh. 
And freshness, and law branches and young 
checks 

And goes another wav, the way of all 
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And blame me not, so short my erring path ; 
So brief my breath, so impotent my rage; 

So near the joining of the paths of all, 
Where waits for me the joy of thee and all. 


FAILURE. 

This is the book of failure, which is blest, 
And into it I have shut many griefs. 

And out of it have lived many reliefs 
Which did not yield my spirit better rest. 

This is the book of Loss, and what I missed. 
Shines in the sky above in bolder script; 

A hand has written it with stylus dipped 
Into the golden sun-swoon in the West. 

This is so little because thaf is great. 

And I abide the power and the date 
When what is God’s shall be my poem too t 
Till then, my fellow-failer, read and dream, 
Seeing, as I do, in my common scheme. 

His much forgotten glory, ever new. 
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Not death not death 1 (ear 
The shutting of an open troubled eye 
If this were life it were not dark to die 
And step from snow tune to the springing 
year 

Not death I (ear 

If this were death to cross the sk> 

Into a nothing or a new world nigh 
And quite forget the fret and } 0 ) ance here 
But that—to shiver on the brink of being 
To freshmng vapours dead but not unseeing 
To old sad memories looking wistful back 
The death which is a groping among shadows 
Old friends half lost a mist on common 
meadows 

Not yet gone forward and no going back 1 
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TEA. 


I am not going to analyse tea arithmetical!)'', 
and tell what many readers know, that it is 
made up of so much tannic acid, and so much 
' volatile oil, and so forth. I shall a'ttempt a 
sketchy psyc/io/ogicflf analysis*, something like 
this ; — 

TEA : Artificially-produced happi- 
ness, cheeriness; transitory 
freedom of spirit, pen 
and tongue .v per cent. 

Reaction, loss of control, 
habit-slavery, jumpiness, ex- 
aggeration of small troubles, 
excessive susceptibility to all 
sorts of nervous shock, irri- 
tability, need of more tea y per cent. 

Net gain or net loss a per cent. 

* “ Am glad he is dead by .... £ ," as 

Ghatterton wrote at the end of his calculation 
about what he had gained and lost by having 
to do with a great public man. When we have 
stated the probable gains and losses we incur 
from the tea habit, we may give it up and say 
we are glad the habit is dead, glad to the extent 
of X, y, or z. 
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On the other hand ve mav decline to fine 
up tea, and v.e may give up the probfetn 
It IS a problem for anyone who has made a 
habit oi tea and who has learned to depend 
upon U m these depressing days and nights 
Tea at night ' Think of it Someone once 
wrote on " Midnight Tea * and said that these 
two words contained the sum of joy The 
darkness, the gentW glowing candle light the 
clinking ol a spoon against us eager cup, the 
hissing of a kettle that fizzles on to the gas' 
ring A fnendli voice at the bedside saying 
Tea? Ah ^ 

Leigh Hunt or some other has told these 
delights I make haste to interjaculate here 
that t am wtiiing against tea, on the whole not 
in favour of it But its joys roust be allowed 
15 we ate to fight it we must not under rate the 
enemy It is a drug or let us say a “weed,’ 
o5 unearthly power it has not a little of the 
magic attraction ol opium nnd De Quincey 
was quite right to mention them together ^ I 
believe Hazlitt said that tea ‘ kept the paUce 
of his soul serene ' but that was while he was 
drinking it. or while it influenced him What 
of the after effects'? i 

1 do not go so far as tone Spartans who say 
that a drink or food is to be judged by your 
m 
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condition when you are not taking it, and that 
the more miserable you then are the worse is 
the “ drug " which you are doing without ! 
That would prove air and water to be the real 
poisons, and prussic acid a benefit. But if tea 
makes you more undependable (in your state 
of reaction) than you used normally to be, and 
if it makes you too impressionable v;hile you 
are under its immediate influence, then it is 
so far an evil. 

I do not deny its good. It often helps, 
w’here nothing else would shake off the paraly^ 
sis of cold, fear, sulkiness, stupidity, depres' 
sion. Children might often be extricated from 
sulks by tea. But don’t depend on it. Don’t 
make a daily, or at any rate a thrice-daily 
habit of it. Reduce its strength and reduce its 
quantity. Personally, I think the latter is 
more important, for wishy-washy tea does not 
even serve the purpose of tea at all, and is 
about as bad for the digestive juices. 

Numbers of people think they get no harm 
from tea, because they are not physically intro- 
spective; they do not notice its effect on their 
memory, either; it often injures memory, 
seeming to have the power of driving the mind 
onward and interfering with its going back. 

No doubt it affects people in vastly differing 
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degrees Some are almost inebriated by it, 
others “ didn t notice anything ’ and “ could 
perfectly well do without it ’ — ^but this they 
never prove in practice* 

Personally I get a headache almost every 
time 1 try to pause in my tea libations but 
I have sometimes struggled through and at 
tamed a period of freedom I believe the solu 
tion may be gradually extended periods of 
freedom fins healthy living in other ways 
pint active mental work in the morning hours 
Tea in the morning wakes up one s mental 
ity But if a purposeful effort, and a pleasant 
one of the brain is made instead that is quite 
as effective And there is little doubt that the 
first hour or two of the day decides that day s 
success Tt IS the childhood the impression 
able time of the day That is why tea in the 
morning with its stimulative effect on the 
brain, heart spirits and even 1 think on diges 
tion (though a meretricious effect there) is 
so tempting to a 'brainworker Without 
his tea (or coffee which for the purpose of 
this article may be taken as tea or abstained 
from) he IS dull tn the morning and that 
means that he is likely to be dull all day 
Tolstoys The Fmt Step is a very significant 
title When we had taken the first step, and 
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given up meat, we had made everything else 
easier. The will was learning to walk. Here, 
then, is the second step. Abstinence from tea 
is not indispensable. Good men and women 
live precious lives which include three tea 
meals, perhaps ten cups, a day. Keir 
Hardie is said to have approached the 
Samuel Johnson standard. But good 
men and women, whose names occur to 
us, have suffered, and probably died (too 
early) because of this seemingly innocent habit, ' 
which is — I contend — worse in its effect when 
combined with a light, simple and compara- 
tively " pure ” diet. 

The person who is already eating four times 
his need at protein, atay not talad It halt ot 
it is daily destroyed by tea or coffee. But the 
person who is eating Just the right amount will ^ 
, hear of it sooner or later. The thick-skinned 
man will not suffer so very poignantly if his 
teacup teaches him an artificial sensitiveness 
for a while; but the “vegetarian,” who is 
already almost super-sensitive, will feel the 
woes of the world and of, himself when tea 
adds its contribution of hyperesthesia. 

- We ought to get control of ourselves a little 
more. Having achieved that control, let us 
see that we use it, and do not fust sit still or 
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4o our valuable exercises in private and nol 
bother about the v.orld What use is our self 
control if v.e cannot control our environment 
or even the Viorld to some extent, and teach 
It Its business, which it u apt to neglect for 
folly and fury? 

To help us to gain the necessary seU-conlrol 
and the power beyond that of humbly leading 
the world, this is a meful step, this control, 
and it possible this discontinuance, of the habit 
of Tea 


THE SLAVE'i 

Oldish stout woman panting and talking. 
With the wide, heavy tray, 

I think you would rather be out and walking. 
This fresh, sunny day i 

Eor London has thuddings on the road in the 
morning 

And the park there has beckonings through 
the mist and thm trees 
And Spring in the sky is not — scolding and 
scorning 

Dirt, and dinaerg and breakfasts and teas 
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TO ONE OF THE LITTLE-ACKNOW- 
"LEDGED GREAT MEN OF HIS TIME * 

What can I say to you that is not trite, 
Conventional Wordsworthian echoings. 

My comrade and my father in the law 
That hates all laws of hate and will destroy 
them? 

What can I say that sounds not insincere 
To your self-shying and discriminate mind? 

I do not say it to your mind so much 
As to the minds, half-tutored by their hearts, 
Of stupid blood-red days that heard not you. 
My friend, who never over-warmed a word 
Of friendly vacant phrase, yet spoke so much 
Into my oft-uncomprehending ear. 

And changed my heart's light from a hope to 
faith ; ’ ^ 

I cannot make that ground for boastful praise. 
Nor that you blest my partnership with one 
Who fights the same lost battle, always won — 
Won in the basic pillars of all life. 

And won when, sometime, they are bright in 
day. 

* H S Salt. 
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Take this message, father dear. 

From the leaflmis trodden here 
We who in the earth are crushetf 
Back to darkness are. not hushed 
We were >oufig and we are dead 
Shaken heart and stricken head 
And the boot that loathed and «;purne 
Passes on and has not turned 
We were weak, and it was ^reat, 
Walking on a task of State 
We were weeds and it was lord, 

And down its leg there swung a sworo 
Father, it will cheer your e>e 
Knowing we were glad to die 
Nothing harmed us nothing pained, 
Only one thing could have staine 
If before our life was dead 
One drop had refreshed us red 
From the guilty foot o'erhead 

[1917 1 
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THE HUMANE DIET. 

No poetrj’ in our Cause? No stuff of song 
In this our gospel crying against blood? 
Might we as soon make sculpture out of 
mud, 

Or drum to battle on a dinner-gong? 

No ! There is poetry in all strife with wrong ! 
No ! There is poetry in the unopened bud ; 
And in the common rain that feeds the flood. 

And in the humblest help that makes us strong. 

No dearth of song for who have heart to sing 
Of coming time, when the last bolt be 
hurled — 

(For this far good must our beginnings bring) — 
When War’s red flag shall rest for ever 
furled, 

When something of a fresh immortal Spring, 
And love, and power, and wisdom hold the 
world 1 
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A DEATHS HEAD 


This evening 1 saw a sight which ought (o 
be forbidden by law I saw a woman wearing 
a deaths head She was not doing this for 
a bet or a ]ohe , the death s head was in fact, 
what she posicssed in the place of a living 
human countenance I have nothing more to 
say about her, except that she wore this 
terrible substitute for a woman s face ' 1 have 
no story to tell about her for 1 do not know 
whence she came nor whither she was going 
I do not know who she was, but I know what 
she was I could see at once, when 1 caught 
sight of her, that whatever else she was— 
whether she was a charwoman or an ex-char* 
woman a beggar or a rag gatherer — she was, 
at any rate this She was the most frightful 
condemnation of the British people, and 
indeed, of all Chmtendom and indeed, of 
human hie on the earth that I have ever seen 
There mav be worse faces, there seemed no 
sin or appalling disease upon her saffron 
coloured skin and even in her deep gulfed 



A DEATH’S HEAD. 


cheeks and mournful eyes. But there was what 
is worse than disease, and nearly as bad as any 
sin; there was despair and age-long suffering. 
She was evidently an old woman, perhaps 65 
years old, who had not yet received her old 
age pension. She had climbed a series of tall 
stairs, and had received a series of stares just 
as lofty, and refusals and failures. It is absO' 
lutely commonplace. Women and men of 
all ages are doing this and failing to get their 
absurd pittance of charity, everj’ night, in 
almost every street of every town. But if that 
woman’s sigh, before she got the coin and 
afterwards, and her ghastly face — ^yet a human 
face, with something soft and mother-like 
under the yellow shin — 11 these things are 
trivial in the eyes of the British people, and 
if her despair and years of unhealthy toil 
seem trivial; and if womanhood in the 
extremity of the face of death, with all her 
gifts drained an'd dried out of her, seems trivial 
to the people of this race, then the race is run. 
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THE FALLEN MAN 
The fallen man fears Ihe throng 
He has done wrong he has done wrong 
Through the lamp lil damps, Hjs feet 
Fall and falter down a st^et 
He as drunk, has drunk hw lose 
He has spent the sun above 
He has misburnt the sun's oil. 

Which was his for io> for toil 
He might haie been a priest instead 
With a white face and lifted h«td, 

Lit the little lamps when day was done. 
And carried in hi$ hand the sun 
He might have worked with honest wood, 
And earned on his back a rood 


PARTING TO MEET 
He fought the Devil for her soul 
Oh weary fight! Oh tyrant wings’ 

And all the night was black as coal 
And thronged with quick imagimngb 
His life was dead before the morn 
But ah ’ how gold the clouds do seem ! 
Sing parting birds we both are born 
And wakened from a dreadful dream * ” 



GENERAL CONTRITION. 

A' Freehand Sonnet. 

I know not if my heart is duty-blind. 

Or black with blood, or deaf with egotism ; 
For water darkens in a rock’s abysm, 

And, love in deepest hue we may not find. 
Perhaps love to itself is colour-blind. 
Thinking and thinking through its shining, 
prism. 

Till rose and blue become blank egotism. 
And bleeding seems unheeding of mankind. 

But now to man I make my deep contrition 
And then to each I weep for his condition ; 

And then to all I weep with, I repent. 
Have mercy on the sins of my condition ; 
Forgive the weakness and the fickle vision. 
Accept the truth, the sign, the testament. 
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MY SON 


Inio the pale ocean, into the deep white 

fhj, 

I lent a bird from my bosom, I sent a ship 
to go 

The width of the gre) world wonder was not 
more proud than I, 

And the wa\es afar like m> heart at home, 
beat brately to and (to 

Into the heart o( darkness into the death of 
flight 

I loosed the heart of my heart's lote, the 
second buth of m> <du1 

O that the sea that drowned, and the angry 
mist of tight 

Had vwnned and stilled the weak shell here 
and crushed the part lo whole 

A «hell on the long sands lying in a shiver 
of dun, dim light 

^Vhat IS a sick shell doing'^ Whv is u left 
alone"^ 

90t 



MY SON. 


I said ; The sky is heaven, and the sea is the 
last of fight. 

And the sick shell lying, drying, is a little 
brittle stone. 

But I could not still the search of the sky,, 
nor the lifeless ocean’s moan. 

My son ! 


THE AGENT PROVOCATEUR.^ 

I stands up in my place and says 
" I move that we be armed.” 

And for a moment every face 
All round me was alarmed; 

And every boy looked half invited 
And half afraid and half delighted. 

I stands up in my place and points 
At Ollick, who was cute, 

And says (obscure) — ” The Lord anoi 
One man, and one He’ll shoot. 

I don’t name any individual. 

But somebody is going to kid you all. 

•This character belongs to the “ re\o'uttonan " period 
1918—1925 
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Lor ! They Wte a tot o’ ehccp, 

A lot o lambkins wiMJ 
K\ first 1 trembled — teemed too cheap 
To captivate a child* 

And then I teamed to tmiie and 
And anithirg jou Jjke *crt down 

Ha ha ha • It t an awluj game 
The lambs to slaughter go 
And OUich s such a tunny name— 

Did OHick frotic to^ 

I saw them oust that man. and he 
With a fuelul lace quite sad to see 

So that was OUich He was cute 
And there was Brother Stokes 
Who knew the right end of a boot 
For all hii frequent jokes 
And he attempts the boot lor me 
To which I strongly disagree 

I has my e^e on Mr Stokes, 

Says I )ust qaiet like. 

Talking to one and other blokes 
‘ Stokes IS against this strike 
Stokes 18 against our helping you 
‘ But Rae and Thomson s standing true 



THE AGENT PROVOCATEUR. 

r “ Now,” I continues, “ as for Rae, 

” He’s true, as true as steel ” — 

(And that icas true, for he’s like day 
As anyone could feel). 

They had to believe me regarding Rae; 
And then I adds — “ Will Stohes betray? ” 

Play the one off on the other. 

Be the boldest, don’t delay, 

Leap in quickly on your ” Brother ” — 
Whisper “ Yes, but who’ll betray? ” 
Chat beside the stove and reason — 

” Unfortunately, there’s always treason.” 

That’s the way it's done 
And it’s really full of fun; 

And I laughs and laughs to think 
How nearly P went clink. 

But they takes it all in — sip ! 

If you’ve got the gift of lip. 

And you gets up in your place 

And cries hotly — ” This is a disgrace ! ” 

And cries, turning round and shouting, 

“ Are we cringing, are we doubting? 

" Are we weaker than the soldier? 

” We’re not ready yet — told yer ! 

“Who forgets? and who’s alarmed? 

“ I move that we be armed ! ” 

* 4 - 
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Gently, silenlL. oui o’ tht nifeht 
Comes a face, and a dozen behind 
Faces and figures young and slight— 

(faces ontv made out of me mind *) 
Slowly, quietly, bleeding to death, 

They points and points like theatre ghosts 
But 1 knows they isn l made of breath 
And blood and bones they only boasts 
They boasU and laughs and frowns as once 
When they met m their dubs and talked of 
fight 

And ot spies and ' the Governmen's 
m) rmidons 

And me sitting wondering if 1 was white 

Oh, I know ye now, I\e seen ye before • 
Take jour sick young cheeks away 
Your blood was predestined before 
With that of OUick and Tom and Rae 
GDodb>e goodbye ah, comrades all, 

It rent mi heart when your bodies fall ’ 

But an old man needs the use of is body 
As well as a young man— shame it seems 
An old man needs his winter toddy 
And here it steams here it steams I 
An old man suffers (and doesl things bloody 
And are dreams — dreams * 



THE PRIME MINISTER'S DAY. 


You ! Stop that motor ! You ! 

You, popular idol, with the smile : 

I want your blood — oh, nothing new. 

It’s an old story this long while. ' 

I am a mother, rich and old. 

You could not buy my love with gold, 

My son had it manifold. 

My son had my love, and he 
Is in the red clay, under others : 

And you, whose hair is grey, but free, 

Have greyed, and bound the hair of 
mothers : 

Greyed it with fear, and divers doubt, ’ 
Greyed it, and made it all fall out, 

I don't care; but my son — I’ll shout ! 

I’ll shout and drown your hack’s hurrahs ; 

You'll listen and your car will stop. 

The balconies have begonias. 

And the cupola has flags atop. 

But my heart cries “ Shame ! ” 

I call you by name. 

Yon are to blame. 
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Peace There is none Peace is dead 
"Vou killed her over my bleeding son 
And God will see yoar smile is red 
You are ijndone, you are undone ! 
God have mercy on alP 
But on you’ I hear him call 
Behold his iuneral I 


IN LIEU OF PRAYER 

Beautiiu), and bright, and good-- 
I battled nith and wronged and sinned 
against 

Stand in the field grey, beside the town, 

And remember all, or much of it, alone 
And thank the Soul of Love who gave. 

Who when love’s other hour comes will 
recall 

Surely goodness and mercy have followed me 
All the da\8 of my life 



TO SOLDIERS OF CONSCIENCE AND 
OF WAR. 


To you, lads, who wait, daily renewing 
Patience of heart, day by day : 

In the cells, where dwells the half-dark grey, 
And the dark, deep-dyed, at the end of day. 
And the new day, waste and rust renewing. 

To you, lads, who struck in the wild disaster. 
And fell, and fall, day by day ; 

In the shells’ and hell’s confused array;'' » 
And the dark unfathomed, at breaking day; 
The new day, and the old disaster ! 

To both united, forlorn brothers. 

Worthy of the time, day by day : 

In the cells’, in the shells', accursed sway. 

And the dark that slowly looks to day : 
Brothers ! 

1917 . 
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THE SYNDICALIST. 

A PLAY. 

Written in May, 797 ‘f. 



LIST OF CHARACTERS. 

Lord PortEOUS : Home Secretary, a member 
oj the Radical Conseroative 
Government. 

Lady PorteOUS ; Vice-President of an Anti- 
Suffrage Society. 

N. M. Murray {“Pat'* Murray), Syndicalist 
speaker. He v.'as born a 
“ Gentleman," and, indeed, a 
remote relation of Lord P., but 
quarrelled with his environ- 
ment and became an im- 

NoraH Murray {nee Douglas), his wife, a 
Suffragette. 

Joan Muller ; Servant of Lady Porfeous. 

Mrs. Watghet ; Landlady of Murray. 

Old man. Young man. Policeman, etc. 
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THE SYNDICALIST. 

A PUVY, 


Scene L-A CORNER OF TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE. . 

Stmimcr, Saturday ajternoon. NORMAN 
Mack Murray {ojtcn called ” Pat ” Murray), 
the Syndicalist open-air agitator, is speaking 
to 0 group. People pass along shortly; only 
about t'icclve men, and three •isomcn, remain 
the u>holc time. 

Murray is a smallish young man, untidily 
dressed, speaking vigorously, with a slight Irish 
accent. ' , 

Murray {shouting). — Oh, you may pass 
along there, but the tirne will come when you 
will have to stay. You will have to wait for 
crowds that will gather round these statues of 
the great or the little heroes of the past. You 
will have to — 
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A Voice (/iwjfeilj) — Steady on • Wot abahl 
Gawd n’ 

Murray — General Gordon would not ha\c 
advised the mischievous stale o( social alTairs 
tn which we £nd ourselves to^ay Genera! 
Gordon worked for the poor In his daj , and 
with the little light of his time, m the small 
ways that hts class preiudicet would allow him 
he fought for the broken and the starved I 
say that round hts statue some day, and 
terribly toon the throng wiji gaiher so thick 
that you will not easily pass along (The 
croied fhiehenr as his roue nngs forth ) There 
will be cries for food ' There wilt be threats 
and threats certain of fulhlment There have 
been such but there will be threats and 
resolves that have never been before They 
will shake the Slate fPomfinj high) You 
see Lord Portcous (he Home Secretary, sitting 
there aloft on his high perch in Parliament, 
declaring, that the Railway Strike will dry up 
like — be likened it to a lake in Italy he did 
which has shrunk away He said that the 
Motor Cab Strike had failed The tasi men 
failed — ^yes t because of foul play 

A Young Man — Oirty treachery* Dirty 
French treachery 

Murray — ^ es and Im commg to that 



THE SYNDICALIST. 

But first let me say this to Lord Porteous* 
(A tall, elderly man, respbetahly dressed, h! 
dark crush bat and light overcoat has joined 
the group at its outskirts and coughs sharply’ 
at the name of Porteous. He is evidently' 
taken aback.) Let me tell Lord Porteous/ 
and any of his friends, that I am in possessiort 
of information that can blast the Home Secre- 
tary's reputation, if he ever had one — 
(laughter) — and smash his government to bits. 
There is a tale of how he dealt — this Lord 
Porteous — (sneering) — ^with the cottage people 
in Errith, how he dealt with the vital question 
of their water supply — how he manoeuvred to 
have expense saved to himself, the landlord, 
at xA 'tin 

(A policeman draws near. People shout : 
" No, No! ” ” E.xplaiu.” ” Now, Pat, give 
them details!” ” When^ ” '‘When?” 
“When?” “When^”) 

I tell you I know what I’m saying, and 
there is worse than that. Lord Porteous has 
no right to his title, his position, or his repute 
— whatever that is. I am one of the few men 
in Britain who can show him up for what he 
is. But there is a policeman listening to me. 
Scribble your notes. Bob ! You’ll never keep 
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pace vijth me — >ou never do, and you lie and 
wnte down any lies you choose and call them 
mine I say I can prove every tjllle of what 
] aSitsn 1 have come here under stress of 
emotion i know facts about Errjth, that fat 
away Argyllshire village which would burn up 
Lord Porteous fovernment and himself as a 
politician 

]n this old Highland sporran here (vavittg 
a black sporran trrih thinned hair tassels) — 
there are proofs of everything 1 shall say I 
will not speak more of it today, because I 
cannot afford to go to gaol at this junclurc. 
even though I am innocent, even though I 
have all the evidence necessary for the 
strongest denunciations and the policeman 
58 doing his jackal work I must remain free 
till after the end of the week and then I shall 
tell you the worst that 1 know It will blast 
this terrible Government to pieces There is 
said to be a general election coming within a 
month let It come Lord Home and Lord 
Porteous will not survive it But elections 
are of little moment to me for you will never 
carry the revolutionary reforms which the 
people need while men hang on votes as they 
might snatch at straws or twigs as thev fall 
over a precipice 
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The workers of the world must unite. The 
strike is our weapon. I lift it {he brandishes 
the sporran over his head) — in my right hand 
and call to you — ^you few, or you who may be 
many, that listen to me this shining day. The 
birds are on these branches, the sunlight is 
over the city square ; the statues of the dead 
heroes are gilded. The stone faces of tyrants 
shall be blasted like snow men with our fists ; 
we will not wait for the sun to melt and scatter 
them away.' 

{He finishes, and is loudly cheered. Cries 
oj “ Go on! ” “ Go on! ” The open-air 
chairman, a short, thick man, interposes and 
says — 

The Chairman. — Comrades, men and 
gentlemen. Our friend Pat Murray has said 
enough. He will later say more. Our friend 
is unwell. We all know the strain through 
which he has been going of late. Let us spare 
him and be more merciful to him than those 
who have lately released him from prison. I 
beg you to listen -to Mr. Meekin this after- 
noon, and Murray will address you again when 
he feels fitter, either now or — 

{Disturbance. Cries of " Oh! ” “ What’s 
up ? ” Murray is seen to fall. The chairman 
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ratseshim stanns into kts xhtte face Aloud ^ 
gentlemanly, authorttatiie totcc, issuing from 
the tall man tii the crash httt,sa^s “ Gttr Airn 
ay crxl There « some laughter at this itnee 
pccted toice The general itoisc ts one of 
tanotis?3 totccii concern Behind the crotrii 
05 tftroKi’hoKt the -ehole meeting, the long 
lanegated drone and occasional roar of traffic 
sounds y 

The Tau. Patrician (fnniini' to a com 

jsaiiion a smaller fair hatred man^Uhe a paid 
fecretor>) — Shoutdn t haxe said that But 
these obtuse fools do c\cr>thin6 Nsrong You 
know ne hid better go out of this now 
Hts Companion (a delecli f)-~I couldn't 
have any idea that you were going to be so 
insulted I should never have come with you, 
sir We ought neier to ha%e come And I 
ought to have anticipated this 
Lord Porteous ^Let’s go now He's not 
good for much more gas just now Oiygen s 
more in his line na on Let's go along this 
iroj 

Murray (staggering up, tisihle through the 
spectators) — Where's my ntfe’ 

(4 ^oinan is clasping him round the breast 
ftoni hehmd She is young, dark pale, poorly 



THE SYNDICALIST. 

but somewhat prettily dressed, with a scarlet 
poppy in a black hat.) 

HlS Wife, Norah (from behind him, look- 
ing round into his face and hugging him, and 
keeping him from walking forward too ven- 
turesomely). — ^Here I am, Norman. What a 
question! Now, do sit down a bit; wait a 
little; don’t hurry up; what’s the use? We’ll 
go when the crowd clears away a bit. (T o the 
crowd.) Why in the living earth don’t you 
go? Can’t you see we’ve got to sit here a 
while? Why the Devil don’t you go? 

(A Voice.— She said “ Devil ! ”) 
Chairman. — Mrs. Murray — I should say, 
Miss Douglas — wants you to go, and, as she 
has well said, you ought to take the hint and 
go quietly, as I have no doubt you will 
courteously do. We are most of us comrades 
and friends, and we love Murray, and we must 
have him well. There’s an end of it. My 
comrade Mr. French and I will see that 
Murray gets home all right. 

One of the Bystwders. — Tbat’s his wife. 
Another.— I thought he said " Miss? ” 
The First. — ^Yes, but she’s simply called that 
because she’s a Suffragist. They’re married. 
Everybody knows Pat Murray’s married. 
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Why 1 was at the wedding myself in Maryle 
bone registry Am i she a bright one? ” 
The Other— She 8 bright Er cheeks is 
bright too, or they was when I come up but 
she M pale now (They mote off ) 

Another Bystakder —Like an apple • (He 
motes o^) 

(A telegraph toy crossing tfiot comer of the 
square stands to look ) 

Chairvia?) (jogged by Norah) — Here, nhat 
>ou staring at? Cet about your business! 
Government services! 

A Woman (who has been standing behind 
the chairman offenrg a ichite stik handker 
chief setenl times, and murmuring s>tn 
pathetically) —Government servants ail over * 
Get about your business ' 

(The boy mores on ) 

Norah — Can you walk now do you think, 
Norman? 

Murray — All n^t I it try This dashed 
coIlapsibiUty of mine, vou know ’ Norah 
listen I Stoop down a bit dearest 
Norah — Don t talk any more, dear W hat 

18 It? 

Murray — Listen It’s these eggs at lunch 
222 
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I tell you I mustn’t eat eggs again. It’s brutal. 
I faint, or so, nearly every afternoon. 

Chairman. — You know, Pat, I think it's that 
vegetarian diet of yours that/ throws you out. 
However, it's no good talking. Now do try, 
to walk a bit, ^old man — Comrade ! That’s 
better. Now ! First the heel and then the 
toe ! Oh, you’re all ra-ight. Come on, we’ll 
get on a ’bus. 

Policeman {from behind). — ^Take ’im down 
Charing Cross tube. W'ere do you want to 
go. ’Ackney? 

Chair. — No. Kentish Town. 

Murray. — For God’s sake keep me out of 
the tube ! I can’t stand it. Norah ! 

Norah.— Yes, Pat? 

Murray — Go by 'bus ! Go by 'bus ! I 
need air. - 

Norah. — All right * Of course we will Don’t 
be worried. It’s all right {pressing his hand). 
God bless you, sweetheart. 

Murray. — D’you know, I have a feeling 
Lord Porteous rvas listening to me. He was 
that tall man in the squash hat and overcoat. 
{He makes a clicking noise in his throat, as he 
always does when be jears collapse.) Anyhow, 
he’ll hear worse than that. I was •worked up 
to it. . . However {thoughtfully) ,< let’s have 
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no more eggs, Norah, ils useless We must 
get our protein totne othet way 
NOB-tH —Protein, dear! It’s little protein 
■\ou get I'm thmlcing Come on to the 'bus, 
gently 

(They off moue off, Muttay AofiMmg shgAf/y 
and repeating the clta&ing noise tn Ats fAroat ) 
POUCFMAN — General Gordon wasn't afraid 
of the lube 


(Curtain ) 
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Scene II. 

A dismal room, over a dingy bookseller’s 
shop. 

The v}indow is opposite the audience, large, 
loose-looking, dusty. There is a long table in 
the middle oj the room, without a cloth, but 
covered with Murray’s papers. A dozen books 
are round him on the floor. Few of them have 
covers, all of them are cheap. There are no 
curtains, of course, at tile window. There is 
no wallpaper, except a single long narrow strip 
on the left side of the window. The rest of 
the wall is stained lemon-yellow, hut very dirty 
over that. A stretcher bed is set up against one 
side wall. The bedding is piled in a corner 
untidily. The fireplace to the right has some 
coal, still red, but the scuttle alongside is 
empty. A bleak, torn sofa is against the same 
wall as the stretcher bed. Norah’s clothes are 
bundled on this. A saucepan is in the grate. 
There is a strong, strong smell of burning 
lentils, mixed with tobacco smoke. MURRAY, 
smoking a penny cherrywood pipe, the stem 
of which seems half-eaten, sits with his back 
to the fire. He throws his fingers through 
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) ts long ) atr NORAH tt on her hnces in front 
of the fire Vie lumps up scriar'iing sfighli) 

NORAH —Oh * 

Murray —What the 

NoraH — C inders’ All oAer the hearth rug 
It 8 the same je^terdsy to day and {or e%er 
it's mtofetdfale (Pause | 

Murray —Don't tolerate it L«{t up the 
cinder (Pause ) Put U m the fireplace 
(Pause ) That s ^here cinders ought to go 
NORAH —I m talking serioush The fact 
is the simple fact Norman that >ou re wreck- 
ing my Ide 

Murray —Go on * Why me^ 

Norah — I didn t 6a>')ou I aaid that m) 
life was intoierabie I never Jeaie the house 
or never without eictuuaung torture oC shame 
You don t understand shame ’ You never 
did* You always seem to have that moral 
quality — I ve no doubt it \% a virtue — but U's 
hard on people who are not strong m that 
way You hive an extraordinarv negative 
courage 

Murray —Gwen • 

NORAH —What? 

Murray— G wen’ 

Norah — I wont Gwen You sav Gwen 
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when you want me to be silent, because you 
feel Fm telling the truth. I am never to speak 
out. Fm ahvays to put a stopper on myself. 
It simply leads to deception. If you -watit me 
to deceive you, you are simply going the right 
way about it. Is that what you want? 

MurR-^Y. — I want to be quiet. We agreed 
that when we wanted to be quiet we’d say 
Gwen. 

Norah. — All right, Gwen. Only don’t say I 
didn’t warn you, if I break down. It’s an 
insufferable position, and the sooner I get new 
clothes — even if it’s only 7s. 6d., the sooner 
I escape from the risk of madness, that’s all. 
Gwen. 

MurR-AY. — L ook here, Nessie. I needn’t go 
over the whole ground again. I tell you 
repeatedly I can’t change it. You know 1 
can’t change it. You know how everything 
stands. We never have enough money — 

NORAH.— Gwen i 

MurR-AY. — ^We never have enough money 
left when we’ve paid this blamed bill, and paid 
Ox’s instalment — 

Norw. — G wen ! Gwen ! ! 

Murray. — Of course, as a matter of fact, I 
know we never do pay Ox’s instalment. But 
anyhow, he’s got almost all his furniture back 
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nov, and I don t «e« that tt ^as much the 
vonc — 

NoraH— Gwen Gwen Gwen I 
Murray —AH n^i ! You d think there was 
a woman m the room 
NoraH — There u — me I But there isn't a 
man At least it «a t manlj to taunt me 
Murray — I dido t taunt I said wecouldn t 
pay ouf way We ou£ht to leave this house 
NOBAtt —Yes, and fio to— where? Some 

alum? 

Murray —It s a slum alread) lE }ou come 
to that li we can once pay our way— if we 
can do as Mr Micawber advises keep to the 
riftht Side— It’ll make alt the diEerence 
NoraH —Micawber I You're alt out of 
date * We hav e got to dress 
Murray— \ou do dress What have >ou 
got on the usual things isn t it — bodice and 
sfcirt’ 

Norah— ^ es the usual ones The usual 
‘ bodice’ [vith a }an(h) aged four, (he usual 
skirt aged ten The usual joke The usual 
mockery The usual syrapithy The usual 
husband 

Murray — If you don t Uke your husband, 
you ought to select aitotiher 
Norah — I like him to he himseU It’s not 
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being yourself to deliberately blind yourself 
to the necessity of looking decent. E%'erybody 
judges us by it. Everybody who comes to see 
us sees piggerj* and disgrace and despair ! 
{flinghig down the tongs with a clatter.) 

Murray. — No one comes to see us. 

Norah. — B ecause I can’t ask them. 

Murray. — They wouldn’t come, anyhow, to 
see bears and bearesses. 

Norah. — I find every woman I pass looks at 
my feet. Shoes like bits of sopping cardboard^ 
all split at the sides. 

Murray. — ^Your feet are all right. They are 
really like mice — what is it old Suckling says? 
— “ in and out.” 

NOfWff. — EveiyTirotir thinks rvia don’t 
respect me. 

Murray. — Who cares what they think? T 
do respect you — with reservations. I don’t 
respect them. 

(A hnock. Enter an old wo7nan, jat and 
small.) 

Mrs. Watghet.— G oal, ma’am? 

Norah. — Oh, no, thanks. Well, we might. 
But really you must not lend us any more 
coal, Mrs. Watchet. Norrie, you must 
remember to order coal, won’t you? 

Mrs. W. (putting on coal ). — There was a 
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young iTJJn calitd this j^ternoon— no, yester 
day afternoon 1 should have told you It 
was when you were at the British Museum 
Library 

MurpaY —Oh yes of course As a maiter 
of fact v,e were at a lecture m TtafaUat 
Square 

NORAH— What’ 

Mrs W — Mrs MuTta\ said the Library — 
that’s why I said hbra^j Of course I don t 
know anything about it It’s }ust as it comes 
A young m'in came about coal he said jnd 
he left a note (Paisc) He said he would 
call agiin 

Murray— Oh, indeed’ 

Mrs W (loofetng out of <?ie tcmdote) — 
Thetj he is, sir 

Murray— 1 cant see I’m so blooming 
shortsighted And I can t get mv new glasses 
you know because — because my old ones 
•were broken 

NoR-AH — It’s from Coaster’s Thai’s the 
same \oung man *>4310 I told him all about 
It He ought to have «ent the three hundred 
we ghf 

Mrs \V (intJbdrd^ ng) — Yes ma am 
•should I show him in ma’am? Just sd, 
rm’im 

330 
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NOR\H. — Tell him to come .ngain on Satur- 
day The League pays you this Saturd.ay,, 
doesn’t it? 

Murray. — Now Norah, I repeatedly explain 
the Syndicalist League is acting on its own 
principles iust now’ and striking I haven’t 
been paid for a month. It's next Saturday 
they promise, not this. 

Norah. — O h, all right. The fact is the poor 
chaps need cash, I suppose, like the rest of 
us {Young man is s/iotou up.) 

Y. Man (tall; smihng at first, then stern).-^ 
Mr. Murray, here is an account for 6s 3d., to 
coal and postages. It h.as been three times 
rendered. You left no address. 1 went over 
to your former address, and found you had 
gone and the address was not known. • 

Murray. — M y address is Trafalgar Square. 

Norah, — My husband is always out, busy- 
I got the letter. It didn’t seem immediate. 
.We have been awfully bothered. We are 
both very busy every day. 

Y Man. — Perfectly, ma’am. Business is 
business. If you will kindly discharge the 
account now it will be a favour. 

► Murray . — "We can’t. You must wait. 

Y Man. — It’s impossible. I have strict 
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orders to collect the debt at once It has 
stood since last November 

Murray — Stead> on • Januar>, v.asn t it’ 

Y Man (oftenini j>aj>er$) — It was rendered 
on Nosember Kth, Decembur ISlh, December 
30th, having no answer, I called at Islington 
and found you had left your Quarters there 
Kindly pa> it now The dela) since January 
has been due to clemencj on the part of the 
Srffl, and partK to the fact that I se had difh 
culty in ascertaining sour precise address 

Murray— W h;, I thought e\er>body knew 
me All the tradesmen and cadgers seem to 
come here 

NoraH —Gwen 

Y Man (insfitcioiisly foofeinf rounrf) —I beg 

pardon ma’am * * 

Norah — It 8 a word my husband ond I use 
when we want to remind each other not to be 
irrelevant I forget bow it originated I 
think we used to pretend there was a house 
maid called Gwendoline listening wasn’t that 
il? 

Murray —Something of that sort 

Norah —Now, Mr 

Y Man — ^Richards 

Norah — Mr Richards please send m vour 
account again in due course b> the usual 
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penny-post. It is rather unusual to spring it 
upon us in this way. 

Y. Man. — Spring it ! W'y> it's Spring, 
Summer and Autumn it ! 

Norah {laughing ). — ^AH right. But really, 
it’ll be all right. Send it along and my hus- 
band will attend to it at once. He’s busy. 

Murray. — Send it on ! Can’t you see we 
are busy? (Pomtiug to the scuttle). We’ve 
coal enough just now, but we’ll need more. 
When you send in your account, send us a 
list of prices too. Only for small amounts. 
In summer one only wants a hundredweight 
at a time. 

Y. Man. — ^It’s all the same, whatever the 
amount. Now, sir, will you pay this account 
at once? 

Murray. — When you send it in properly. 
Kindly go now. 

Y. Man {goes, saying ). — I shall call to- 
morrow afternoon, with Mr. Coaster, when 
I have consulted him. The matter is growing 
rather a serious one, you know, sir. Good- 
day, sir. 

Norah. — The ass ! The matter' is growing 
rather serious 1 

Murray.— S lightly so 1 
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lattjh trctncn({ons{> ond uin trto 
each other s erms ) 

Norui —But It ts to We can t live hVe 
thjB 1 m fettinfe quite h)stencat 
MurR-KV — 1 feno>jk So am I for that 
mttfer But •^c%e done sit months o{ it 
\OR\H — The mote season to do no more 
Murray —1 don t want to commit suicide 
NOR.AH — Neither do 1 But Rrh> not if 
It come* to that’ I ^oppose one simply passes 
on to anothet plane as the thcoiophists sas , 
It will be much the tame 
Murray —And the coal chap too, 1 sup 
pc c* 

sORAH ~No I imatme he tiouldn t be "t 
home there He would need cufis and collar 
to he happy or at least to be himself He'd 
be rendering accoumt which is impossible 
Murray — ^Wh> impossible’ I thought 
everything wts exactly the same on the astral 
plane Hullo there s the post 
(h»offrjM« EiiJer Mrs Watcliel handing 
JaO letters She a^tthdrawcs) \ 

Murray —God bless 

Nor AH —Now wish Norman Its our only 
chanee 

Murray (breafem* open his fetter) — From 
lordPorteous Hullo invitation t 1 m to go 
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to him in Park Lane on Tuesday. That’s his 
house, is it? Tuesday — that’s the day after 
to-morrow, isn’t it? 

NoRAH. — ^I don’t know. How extra- 
ordinarj' ! 

Murray. — It’s not extraordinar>* at all in 
a blood relation. He’s an uncle. My father 
always called it “ uncle,” though, 'of course, 
it's remoter than that, or I should have a 
title myself. 

NoraH. — You ought to have a title. You 
might have had if you hadn’t gone and slunk 
out of the family circle. Why the deuce 
didn’t you stay and be respectable and aris- 
tocratic? 

Murray. — I wasn't aristocratic. I was ready 
only the third cousin by marriage. And as a 
matter of fact I didn’t retire or slink, as you 
very well know. I simply got the go-by when 
I started as a Socialist. 

Norah. — ^Well, you might have become a 
Labour M.P., or something that would bring 
you in a passable living. I can never under- 
stand why you became a Syndicalist. It's 
utterly unfashionable — and unfinancial. 

Murray. — ^Vi^hat about Suffrage, if it comes 
to that? 

Norah. — Gwen. Let me open my letter. 
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{She docs) HuROt ior^arded from the 
Woman’s League? To Miss NOR.tn 
Douglas ’ Hos. funny the ‘ to ” looks. 
Mercy ' It s from Lady Porieous I She si ants 
me to come and tee her privately, at tea, to 
morro% at four or so Quite like a human 
woman Quite a nice note, look Norman I 
Its unfortunate that all my clothes tre strips 
of tack*cloth 

Murray — She may help to make them 
more Can’t you borrow something borrow 
*ome more money and go? What about the 
*ofa’ Pawn the sofa * 

NORaH — Beioagiftg to Or and Co Th-it 
would be ungentiemanly Besides, it would 
be liiega! and felonious Let s be more 
serious, Norman Nothing can he done novk 
Too late, as usual by six months or so 
Murray — Don’t say that Let’s pawn the 
sofa Let s sell it I know a man or a shop 
(that wee Jew along Junction Road) who will 
possibly buy it It's the best we can do and 
jt’s the last thing available, isn't it? 

Norsk — Ym 

Murray — ^All nghi Go on Lets go 
I'll go Itossing Jus papers aside) 

Norsk —Norman • 

Morrsy— Y es? 
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NORAH. — Norman, old man ! If we can’t 
do this, if we can’t get anything to go with, 
and if we can’t get anything out of her, and 
him — a situation for you or for me — there are 
lot’s of them. Lord Porteous must know — 
Lady Porteous must be able — if nothing 
comes . . . we’ll have to go . . . won’t we? 

Murray.— G o? 

NORAHV — You know. Die, won’t we? 

Murray (slowly). — I'm afraid so. No; 
what's the use? After all, one loves life, 
Norah dear. 

Norah. — Y es, life — but not this. 

Murray— A ll right. 

Both (together). — Let’s go. 

Both ItogclKeA- — Where? 

Both (together). — ^To the Porteous’s ! 

(Curtain.) 
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SCESF m —PARK LANE 


I ord Por/fOHS home the bhie parlour 
Thts room m et} hcaulifnUy coloured 
Almost eicrythins t* o/ a light sky colour or 
darfecr arnrc The room ts tiol too full of 
fumitiirc a light xriitng labU tn the vindoa: 
ht vjlJi sunshine and facing the |rppncr> of 
trees and grass a fcv light chairs a boohedse 
gleaming vUh aanity little leather ediUons 
on the vails ItHle hut one veil framed rephea 
of a Murillo madonna Some bnght eoiered 
ncx boobs — the Spectator the 4rt Journal 
and the Oriental Re lev, he on another smaH 
table A cojiy oj Will Djson's corloons « 
open on the tea table vhteft is 'siinplj fur 
nished vith tea set siJ er cake dishes and a 
largt sized, abnoii pKhetan /oohinjf plate of 
mennstics There ts no tnansenant or tnoiii 
tenant in attendance They haic been 
relieved from their duty after bringing w tea 
and handing tf e first cups Lord Porteous is 
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on his legs bejore the fireplace. Lady P. is 
seated at the teapot, opposite her humble 
visitor, Mrs. Murray; Murray, also standing, 
is veatting jor bis wife^s cup. 

Lady P. — Now, dear, you will have another? 
China, you know. 

Lord P. — Ha, ha ! My wife is always a 
little timid about vegetarian friends. You 
food-reforming people arC' so strong against 
strong tea, aren’t you? 

Norah. — Oh, really, Norman and I take 
everjdhing of that sort — tea, coffee, eg'gs and 
cheese. 

Lady P. — Do you never take meat? 

Murray. — Yes, when we can get it. 

Norah. — Oh, you know, there are all sorts 
of vegetarian meats and things. We eat those. 

Lord P. — I know. Nut-meats. Nutty 
chops. Lentil loin — and so forth. Harriet 
and I have had our vegetarian days too, you 
see — our salad days, as it were. About twenty 
years ago, wasn’t it? 

Lady P. — You know best, doubtless. So 
far as I remember it was you who did most 
of the experimenting. I sat and waited till 
you were ready to go on to the club. (Turn- 
ing to Norah.) You see, we first looked in 
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at some Food Reform Cafe, just at an expert- 
menl, and then, after a taste Bob was alwa>s 
ready to accept any pretext {or another dinner 
Lord P — ^WcU, 1 had a heavy strain at that 
time Trying to ftet into Parliament That 
ordeal has yet to come m your case Norman’ 
Murray —1 am realty a Syndicalist you 
see , I disbelieve in Parhamenlaty Institutions 
In fact, 1 think them a lot of rot — as it were 
Lord P —Oh, reconsider that 1 You work 
through the Unions Well now, I m Home 
Secretary 1 know a hundred to one what 
Trade Unionism nears But m> experience 
IS all against mere Unionism— mere strikes 
Strikes work , I don t deny Thty do the deuce 
of a lot of work They force the hand of 
tyrannical masters and heaven knows there 
are many such Why I hive them among my 
friends I argue with them But strikes are 
futile, aren’t they, if the parliamentary power 
of wielding soldiers is brought to bear against 
tht workers Whv, I have had to do that my- 
self, you know — Excuse me talking so long, 
by the by will you’ Hou^ of Lords prac 
tice, you know 5 

Murray —Oh, go on plea&e explain your 
position I’\e often wanted to know 
NoraH — ^We want to ondcrstind you You 
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see, we are both against you. I am for 
Women's Suffrage and Norman is for the 
working class. 

Murray. — Being in a sense a member of it. 
You see, I am out of work at present. 

Lord P. — Is that so? Well, don’t let 
general talk carry us away from practical 
needs. You know, Norman (I may call you 
Norman, mayn’t H Of course; because we 
are approximately cousins, I believe). You 
must believe that I wnll do anything in my 
power to find you a reasonable position. You 
have gifts. Did I tell you that I heard your 
speech in Trafalgar Square the other day. It 
was great. Keep it up. But, Norman boy, take 
an old politician’s advice, and don’t over- 
reach. That sounds censorious; I mean, don’t 
be too damning. Let us off a bit. We’re all 
mortal. We’re all struggling. God help you 
— it’s not a phrase for a tea-table, but pardon 
— believe me, my boy, the oldest stager 
amongst us is a sore-hearted struggler, often , 
with tears in his eyes. We’re baffled. What 
can we do? The place is hedged about with 
thickets. I can’t persuade my own household. 
You know what Bernard Shaw says * I can’t 
persuade my oVrn butler. The very working 
class itself is not a tenth part converted. I’m 

0-1 
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a feocnUst mjseH I »ouId go an> lenglb, 
within reason, toward* granting {he tnfJafes 
hwtseJf) a full and adequate measure of the 
means of livelihood to e\ery child born in 
the State 

Protect parental responsibility of course 
But what IS it? There is no rcsponaibility— 
there can be no responsibility There ought 
to be no responsibility in some homes There 
IS no chance The whole environment is 
poisoned I know u as well as you do The 
only chance is for the State machinery to open 
out these crushed places of oar social scheme 
It must drive along like a snow plough on the 
ratinay But then, on the other hand we 
must proLeedjciwi 61 i, scientificalK, not head 
long 

Lady P — Bob, don’t you think 'ou are 
talking too much, even lor your own good? 
You have left that scone untouched ' 

Lord P — Thu scone is like humanity, lying 
waste I take it, sUt »t, butter it, and you 
see > It IS as if a new value came into it Put 
the great, dull idle artificially stifled latent, 
crude unled undevelt^d working class into 
the hands of powerhil men — real leaders, real 
teichers, real devotees — and it will bcKfi’m) 
isi 
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ih’m) it will become the food of a new race, 
the nucleus of a new humanity. 

Murray. — Like the scone.- Yes, but what 
if the scone goes down and never reappears? 
What if the scone is in the hands of a great 
patrician and never escapes alive again out of 
his mouth? 

Lord P. — Patrician? No, I mean a plebeian. 
I mean, that is, a man of the people. A real 
leader of them, not perhaps born one of them, 
but become one.' Who understands their poten- 
tialities, who feels their woes, who has been 
prepared by Providence for their leadership, 
who has- been taught by self-imposed priva- 
tions, by loss of goods and collapse of fortune, 
to comprehend and incarnate all their wrongs. 
You are such a man, Norman ! 

Norah.— Y es, he is. 

Lady P. — Indeed he is. 

A Voice Behind.— H e is ! 

Murray.— W ho’s that? 

Lady P. — I think it must be my maid, Joan. 
She says she is a Syndicalist. 

Norah. — ^And a Suffragist. That’s Joan 
Muller. Why, she's treasurer of a branch, I 
believe. She’s a member of the Women’s 
Lawless League. 
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Lady P —The same I expect I suppose 
she told you she is my maid 
NorAH— W c are great friends It wasn t 
she who brought m the tea things'^ 

Lady P —No that was Poole (Rairinj 
her roiee) Joan* come in and let Mrs 
Murray sec if she can identify 5 ou 
(Joan enters — a tali gtr}, gone perfeell} grey 
all oter her head hnt othervtse 
yoiifh/uO 

Joan '-<J ood afternoon Mrs Murray Pm 
afraid 1 must giie you the prefix before her 
Ladyship 

NORAH— -^es It's Joan right enough 
Joan —Shall I remove the tea things m> 
Lady"’ 

Lady P — Leave the Marquis s cup Pul a 
box of Turlcish cigarettes and some fruit m 
the conservator) Mo Murray and I will 
come in there 

JOAN»~Yes m> Lad) (Withdraws) 

Lady P — Now Bob jou and ni> cousin 
can have it out together I think >ou were 
beginning to get a little beyond my depth 
We two wiJI take a little look at the flowers 
(Botoin^ haf/ fitintorotsf), jfie end A^orafe 
exeunt ) 
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Lokd P. {handhis Murray a Pamphlet).— - 
There you have my views. That's a complete- 
report of my last election speeches on social 
reform. It’s dry, but not to a polemic like 
you. Read that and see what I believe. 

Murray. — ^I read it when it came out. I 
had to sell it the other day — together with 
ten other books of speeches, and the total 
receipts were fivepence. I’m sorry to have 
had to part with it. 

Lord P. — Yes? You like it? 

Murray. — I feel that it stamps you — enables 
me to place you. You are a Radical Con- 
servative. You believe in going to the root 
of things, seeking out the root of evil — and 
conserving it. 

Lord P. — Good enough ! No. But do 
you believe that a man like me, thinking the 
decent sort of thoughts I express in this book, 
could deserve the adjectives — and nouns — you 
apply to me in Trafalgar Square? You know 
I don't want to take legal proceedings against 
you. 

Murray. — ^No, the truth might come out 
more fully. Besides, as yet. I’ve said nothing 
technically libellous, I believe. Presently I 
shall speak. 

• Lord P. — ^Why not now, if you have any- 
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thing to say’ Say it now m this Quiel room 
Be a cousin to me, Norman 
MURRfcV — I don't want to speak yet, 
because the Union wants me We have a 
project stiU incomplete II I go to prison 
before the end of this week— even on a false 
charge — that project (whatever it is it s not 
public property) may fail 
Lord P— What Union’ 

Murray —The A S P 
Loro P (uncontprcficndtng) — Indeed’ Do 
they pay you’ 

Murray ~AU my pay » swallowed up by 
debt Lord Poneous. since 1 left the circle 
of respectability and distinction, I have had a 
wrestle with fate 1 don’t deny it 1 hate 
had a hard fight my wife has been my chief 
comfort The fight is for her and for 
syndicalism — that is the second solace 
Lord P (afiniptfy) — I will assure you a 
living if you will lease me alone 

, Murray— What’ * 

Lord P — You heard what I said No need 
to repeat \l crudely tV \s a pertinent proposi 
tion 
(Pat'sf ) 

Murray — You killed the people of Ernth 
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Lord P. — What sort of people? Ten 
old women, a boy (half dead already) and a 
cow. Do these stand in the way of freedom? 
Do these outweigh a democracy and a wife 
worth all the world? 

Murray. — My wife is on my side. 

Lord P. — ^Yes, but what’s yonr side? Your 
wife supports Suffrage and Democracy and all 
that. Heaven knows she’s been giving me 
proof at the Home Office of her suffrage 
ardour. I think she has three burnt golf 
greens to her credit. 

Murray. — ^Four; perhaps. 

Lord P. — ^And her Socialism is just as great, 
no doubt. But the question is, how is 
SoclalkTO. %e.tved.? Ev hes.! Etvaws. 

into suicide? By throwing yourself and all 
the plans your brain holds down a precipice 
of hunger? You ate your scones like a raven- 
ing lion. You are a ravening lion. Do not 
die in the desert ! 

Murray. — ^What are your motives? 

Lord P. — I told you I am a Socialist. 
Believe me or not. It sounds a likely paradox. 
It sounds like a Chesterton paradox, to say 
that I, living here in this sufficient house, the 
Home Secretary, 6m a Socialist, the friend of 
the poor. Friends of the' poor need power. 
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Let the enemies of the poor be as weak u thej 
can let them wa»te let them dwindle let them 
even jfortc — for the good of itiankind as a 
whole But the fnends of the poor the 
Socialists, must men of power, not weak 
not poor The} may have been poor — it 
leaches But the} must take what sinews of 
war come — and use them for warfare’ It 
sounds supetciliQus it may even sound dubi 
Qus, Murraj but I will me you — I will use 
you I will use you — fot m> good work for 
it ts good humbl) and in it« degree Will 
you take the chance’ 1 want to help a friend 
Your father was a dear friend at one time 

MiTRRAY —It was from m> father that 1 got 
the facts about Ernth And worse facts ! 
You liaie no legal right— and. eternally, you 
have ao mora) r/ghr— to be Lord Porteous at 
all 

Lord P — Oh that old story ’ (fattgfitng) 
The ancient title deeds perverted b> a lawyer ! 
Why that dates back from the fifteenth 
century 

MireiUY — 1 don t care where « dates from 
It makes you a robber 

Lord P — It may hue made my great great 
grandfather one for all I know but, after all, 
I m only a receiver at the worst Still I don I 
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think you should go telling everybody about 
it just now. People are so blindly influenced. 
They believe anything, and reason from it tci 
anything. They might easily think it would 
affect the Home Office, and delegalise th^ 
police ! Ha, ha ! Now, listen, Murray^ 
Norman. A general election comes on in ;i 
few weeks. My party must remain in power. 
Its work is essential to humanity. It is my 
tool. There are other men, as good or bettet- 
than I, handling it. We must win. You, too, 
will be a valuable agent for Democracy, fot 
the down-trodden. You, too, will serve, wil| 
lead. I’m rhetorical. But listen. Now do 
please remember your wdfe. Interpret Demo^ 
x'.’UjCjV .5,0 .the wJde .i.n w.h.ir.h j? 

subtle intuition understands it. You get a 
job of £500 a year which helps you, which 
helps your wife, which helps Democracy, w'hich 
fulfils the aims of Trade Unionism, directly or 
indirectly. At the same time my party, to 
aid Democracy in its own clumsier, more 
roundabout way, returns to power. It is not 
calumniated — at least not by you ! It is not 
attacked — by yon — at least not directly, not 
with personal unsubstantiated — 

Murray.— What ! 

Lord P. — Well, whether substantiated or 
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not, with irrelevant and disproportionate 
n&nitesimal tal« about Errith My name is 
not misused Mj name and reputation cot 
linue to do their small, subtle services for the 
real people, the great wide numbers of the 
children ol humanity That s what I try for 
— stumbling and equitorating like everyboib 
ehe — often forgetUmi mj task often seduced 
by indolence and fatigue and pessimism Will 
you help me’ Won t you help me if it 
means helping us all’ 

Murrw '—How much do >ou mean? 

Lord P — £S00 a year, a permanency 
Murray— W hat at? Whats the work’ 
Lord P —Well there t no work exactl) 
At least It 18 , in a 'cnse, rather negative You 
stay where you are You remain a Trade 
Unionist a member of the A W W P (he 
forgets) ^ou speak But if vou like I could 
find a more positive sphere of activity 
Murray ftrildly) —1 won t take it ’ 

I ORD P —All right Don’t But don’t 
hurry Don t tush into tt or aw&y t A great 
deal__^h3n^ on this It is a simple undertaking 
from one man of gemJeroanlj honoar to 
another hut vt involves n great deal Think 
about It Ask 5 our wife about it Of if you 
don't like to depend on her — h m h’m — in a 
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matter where your own manhood should 
perhaps bear the" whole responsibility — think 
it out for yourself. 

Murray. — G ive me a d.ay to think it all 
over I 

Lord P. — week if you like ! 

Murray [lookwg up, firmly). — ^VVhat guar- 
antee have I got? 

Lord P. {as firmly, lookwg him steadily in 
the eye). — ^Thc word of a gentleman and a 
man. 

Murray. — And what have yon? 

Lord P. — The same. 

Murray.— I’ ll do it ! 

{He sinks fonvard in his chair and knocks 
over an empty cup into its saucer.) 

Lord P. (goes to him, and holds him up, 
and soothingly caressing his back). — Poor 
fellow ! I believe the boy has fainted. 

{He stoops and places a strange, solemn kiss 
on Murray’s forehead.) 

{Curtain.) 
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ihat time o{ the removal, and 1 think I was 
about off m> head 1 would have lost a tnentf 
pound note • 

NORAH — How much was this? 

Murray —It wa» a postal order for thirij 
shillings but there mas be more ' 

Norah —What d >ou mean? 

Murray — Oh, I don't know The fact is 
Norah Lord Porteous has an appointment 
in view for me and I can foresee monej 
Noraw —What f Nome t Dcbt chap ' 
How much’ What is u? 

Murray — Och, I can t talk about it just 
now It s not fit for consersatton Octigh ng) 
Peers tnones can t bring any good— can it, 
Norev? ‘ 

Norah —What's the matter with it’ We 
need our clothes We need food Do >ou 
know, Nome I had a temble temptation m>- 
setf this afternoon 
Murray —What? 

Norah — Lads Porteous She took me into 
the conservators and asked me — But look here 
what about your appointment? Tell me • 
Murray — Not just now 
Norah — ^Would >ou nther not just now’ 
Well IS It a sure thing’ Permanent? 
Murray —Yes 
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Norah. — T hank the Lord for a new hat ! 

Murray. — ^Yes, several of them. 

Norah. — Or thank the Lord Porteous. 

Murray. — Tell me about your temptation. 
What was it? Does she want you to marry 
her? 

Norah. — Not exactly. Be serious, for it’s a ' 
base thing really. She is a base old woman, 
and so is he, I daresay. She actually wanted 
me to give my cause away, to be a veritable 
Judas to Woman’s Suffrage. 

Murray.— W hat ho t 

Norah. — She said the Home Secretary — 
to wit, her footling old husband — had been 
worn within an inch of the grave, tens of 
times, by the militants’ campaign. She said it 
went to her heart to see him toiling for 
Woman’s Suffrage — (I didn’t know of it at 
all) — and getting this reward. She smoked 
Turkish cigarettes like a regular enfant de 
Boheme, or whatever it is. Then she said the 
General Election was coming. ‘The Suffra- 
gettes would do a lot of mischief. She wanted 
to assure me that she was their friend, but they 
were so young, so misguided, the rank-and- 
filers. The leaders were so knownng and 
unscrupulous, and the young women went 
everywhere and did everything for those whO' 
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'Kerc afraid and too crafty to fire the fuse for 
themselves She did not do the trick well — 
1 laughed at her quite frankly 
Murray —Oh ’ 

NoraH — ^\Vhy do>ou say * Oh? 

Murray — W h> didjou laugh at her? 
NoRAH — She said such absurd things by wa> 
of reasons She had about as much reason 
as an undersized Hoopoe I say Hoopoe 
(-Rhich t be\le^c is a son of bird isn't it?) 
because she spoke among other things of tier 
husband s eirnest devotion to the new cause 
of Hoopolsm It seems to be a sort of 
Oriental religion without much definiteness 
It doesnt Seem to have any connection with 
Hoopoe the bird butwith some promenading 
prophet 

Murray —All right But don t be sacri 
legious about it It may have a meaning — I 
daresay that most things do 
Norah — ^Norman, vou re m a strange 
mood Why d vou look so solemn^ 

Murray -~I had a icrnble long talk with 
old Porteous and rt tired me and made me 
think too 

Norah —Yes of course it s a funny etpen 
ence when you come to think of it having 
tea with a Home Secretary Well she tried 
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to bribe me. There’s no other word for it- 
It was quite undisguised, though I noticed th^t 
she was careful to see that Joan wasn’t in the 
room at 'the time. We were alone. She said 
Joan had a terrible influence over her — }t 
quite frightened her. She said the maid was 
such a good person, so firm in all her principles 
— including politics. But such a fool ! I 
believe her Ladyship had tried to corrupt JoaP 
and make a traitor of her, and get her to 
deliver the W.L. League into the Home 
Secretary’s hands. 

She asked was it not possible to visit the 
League’s offices at night — said she had ofteP 
wished to investigate their premises, but her 
husBand iorbade it ior iear she might he sus- 
pected of sympathising or mixed up in some 
police raid. 

Murray. — ^Well, get to the point. A 
woman’s windings 1 

Norah. — Trite creature ! Well’, she asked 
me to come and see her often; said I might 
try to be a kind of companion to her — she was 
growing old. ,I might accept some payment 
for it — ^why not? She said my independence 
could not suffer. I said at once that I’d jump 
at it; that we really needed help, and that you 
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v,ete ruininS lout health, earning a mere 
nothing — 

Murray— O h get out 1 
NORAH — She said then quite !ranWy that 
I might let her know from time to time oC 
little things m the policv ot the League which 
would distress her husband Not everything 
— only those things that would give him 
terrible trouble and distress and wretched 
nights 3t was all very simple and, totellyou 
the truth Nome I quite loved her 
Murray — So you said you’d come’ 

NORAH —No, I couldn t I thought about 
you at home and about the Ot and Co debt, 
and the paw— pawned things— things I 
hate to thvnk o(— I needed them— t loved 
them little odds and ends as you thought them 
—I thought of new hats 1 m ashamed to say — 
I thought most of all of you, dear boy Dear 
tioj t (slie repeots) Because I love you you 
know that don't vou’ 

Murray — ^Why in the name of goodness 
didn’t you accept her offer’ 

Norah — Because I loved you I loved 
myself I felt it was an insult It is 
an obvious blatant insult I loved Woman s 
Suffrage It’s not all tomfoolery It's not all 
play acting But most ot all, I did love you 
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1 know we would both be ourselves more with- 
out any money, than perjured like this. 

Murray. — Perjured? What a word ! 

Norah. — Well, you see how Pm vindicated. 
Here I come back and find you here with news 
of an appointment, — and bringing me a present 
of slippers. But she asked me more than that, 
or implied it, you see. I can’t soil my tongue 
with it, really, as they say. She showed me — 
I can’t remember the words — that she wanted 
me to influence yoit to speak differently — not 
to talk against Lord Porteous and Lord Home. 
I had to leave her then. That’s what made me 
get up and go. She offered me another 
cigarette as I was going and I upset the box. 
U'nladyiike, I’m afraid. 

Murray. — Did you never think of accept- 
/ing? It might — have been all right. 

Norah. — I thought of murdering. 

Murray. — ^Whom? Me? Yourself. We 
can’t live on nothing, Norah. 

Norah. — ^We’ll live on your appointment, 
then, added to other things. , 

Murray. — Lord Porteous might be just as 
bad as his wife. 

Norah. — H e is; but you haven’t consented 
to anything disgraceful. 

Murray. — How d’you know? 
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NORAH— What did >ou agree to? Hurry 
up * 

Murray —To much— to the same— to much 
the same sort of thing as >ou— >ou refused 
NoRAH — ^Tell me 

(MURRAY tailres haf/ a dozen pottal orders and 
a cheifne signed hi Lord PorteoK* ptles litem 
loosely on the table spreads them out ) 
Murray — I am bought 

(Shght poHie) 

HORAW —Oh, Nome' 

(S/it- trims (Ttroj and coters her head tciffi 
her arm on the tohh She sobs ?>f»erL ) 
Murray— D on t Norob It down t matter 
It »n t^our disgrace 

NoRAH — It IS— I brought >ou to it I 
tailed* to )ou adout (iats ana' coats ana' doot's, 
and bullied >ou 

MufUtAY — Don't Cheer up Norey 
I istea I necdn t keep the bargain Besides 
I >e not told you >el sihat it is It isn’t sery 
disgraceful We're going to li%e We 11 pay 
It back to everybody — later 
NoR-AH — Pay it back now 
Murray — Wh> AH right Do }ou think 

It could do us any harm really"^ 

NORAH — ^I don t know I have a feeling — 
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I may be quite unreasonable — that it’s some- 
how an utterly bad thing for yon to accept — 
this sort of thing. It would have been bad 
enough for me. After all, we’re not ancient 
chivalrists, but there is something wrong in it. 
Syndicalism is a good thing, Norrie. 

Murray. — ^All right. Of course, you’re 
noble in y6ur feelings, and, of course. I’m 
wrong, as usually happens. There is, however, 
the living question of hats, and nearer than 
that, the raging and tearing question of food 
and coal. 

NoRAH. — ^W ell, you are always urging me 
to trust in — 

Murray. — ^Yes, I know. And this seemed 
to come as a reply. 

NoRAH. — Well, don’t you see — 

Murray. — Isn’t there any way of compro- 
mising? 

NORAH. — I don’t believe in compromising. 
If you let me, Norrie, I’ll fake back the money 
myself. 

Murray. — ^When? To-morrow? 

Norah. — ^To-night. You can come with me. 

Murray. — Minus 7s. 8d. ! All right ! Leav- 
ing debts to the amount of — ^what is it? — 
£16 10s.?— £17 10s.? 

Norah. — ^’’ e can’t help it. 
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Murrw —Well, let we take « I don't see 
■why you should 

Norah (sloj^Iy) —Well, because I am to be 
trusted "You see il't my own idea Y ow arc 
not to be trusted so much, because — the 
reason s obvious Secondly, because I’ve 
thought o( something else 

(POKSC) 

Murray (setstuj her ornt at the 

elhoic) —What have you thoujht ol? Norah, 
don't }0u think its ridiculous lor you to £o 
at this hour o{ night Wan ’ 

Norah— N o it must be to night, because 
It's dangerous I shall only hand m the packet 
With a note 

Murray —Then post n 

Norah — ^We haven't anv stamps We can t 
post anything unstamped to Lord Porteous— 
or Lady 

Murray — I'll get stamps at the tobacconist’s 
before be closes Now will that do’ Write 
your note 

Norah — All right (SAe sits down ) Where s 
ink’ (Dip dip loudly) No ink at all Tou 
know this can't go on Nome 

Murray— T hen end it» 
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NoRAH {dipping again loudly).-— Wait a bit. 
Don’t talk to me. 

{Silence. Murray keeps striking matches, 
hut cannot light his pipe, 'xhich is practically 
empty.) 

NoRAH {looking up suddenly). — ^And of 
course you call to-morrow to explain about 
the returned remittance? I am saying that. 

Murray.— A s vou like. 

Norah {dipping jor the last time, and hand- 
ing him an envelope). — Gum that; stick it 
down properly. I have told Lady Porteous 
that I shall accept her position, and supply 
any information that may be required. 

Murray. — ^\Vhat absurdity I She won’t 
hear of it now, after you knocking down the 
cigarette box. 

Norah. — Oh, she's stupid. She showed 
in the whole scheme that she was as thick as 
a wall. I have explained that I “felt some 
embarrassment vohen she made me the 
generous ofer.” Also she loves her husband 
more than she can dislike me — even supposing 
that she dislikes me at all. I shall get round 
her. You see, I am known to have no special 
talents. Anyhow, let’s try. 
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Murray — But — but— ^hat dbotit tbis^ Is 
It honest? What about the Cause’ Do >ou 
surrender important secrets ol the SuRraftette 
strate^V? Do you tell 'nhere Mus DoUibell 
vs hidden, and ■T.hete the dynamite vs stored’ 
Its absurd, in you Its the very thing that 
9. as not fit e'en for poor me * 

Norah — ^That svas different I will tell a 
lot of things I think, from time to time 
They'll be verv important They 11 be very 
well paid rU take great care that they re all 
untrue t 

Murray —N orah ’ 

(TAry embrace and mh to ihe door uitfr 
the letter) 


(Ciirtam ) 
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Scene V.-HYDE PARK. 

A month later. The Radical-Conservative 
Government has been beaten in the recent 
General Election, so that LORD PORTEOUS is 
out of office. It is a sunny Saturday afternoon. 

Norman Mack Murray h on a small port- 
able platform over vchich stretches a banner 
bearing the words : “ Woryicji’s and Men's 
Syndicalist and Suffragist League.” Two 
women and two men are supporting him; one 
woman being NORAH, wearing a glorious new 
hat, with artistic yellow nbbon. Otherwise, 
too, she is brightly, perhaps showily dressed. 

She holds one pole of the banner, a red- 
rosetted man holding the other. Norman 
speahs. People come to listen, very gradually, 
as he proceeds; first one, then another, then 
two or three 

Norman. — . . . And so we have the Home- 
Porteous Government reduced to its knees, or 
flung down at our feet. The General Election 
has spoken the true feeling of the Country. 
Too long has this infamous crowd of swindlers 
smirched the face of public life. Lord Home 
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IE ou{ of office no more equivocation about 
postal fl. ages Lord Porteous is out of office 
no more backstairs support of rack renters 
No more disgrace to our nation m the e>e5 of 
the world by the retention of a private critniml 
m public life 

(4 policetnan conics «p) 

What these men are guilty of no one can 
fathom Let me give you a proof of that 
Here is this Lord Porteous I have the dis 
honour to be related to him Before 1 aban 
doned my futile helpless (ind by the by prac 
ticallv penniless— for my step father never 
allowed me enough pocket money) life in the 
idle rich class. I knew Lord Porteous fairly 
well He was my third cousin (b> marriage) 
Mj father told me there was i tradition that 
the titles of the Porteous estate had been 
forged long ago — it's like i romance But I 
never could make out the truth of it — I had 
no details 1 simply used it as a threat I 
stated It openly in the public street (m Trafal 
gar Square) knowing that my father had prob 
ably got grounds for what he snid He rarely 
spoke without thinking — he was a magistrate 

Well, I stated it and Lord Porteous cow 
cred, when he heard He knew the truth was 
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as shameful as I supposed — he must have proofs 
of it, which are quite inaccessible to me. 

{An old man, listening intently, small, bent, 
queer, disstpated-looking, but with sharply 
shutting mouth and correct though passionless 
elocution.) 

Old Mw. — And who is murdering the 
people ! 

Norman. — As our friend says, though some- 
what irrelevantly, he has been charged — and 
perhaps rightly enough — with murdering the 
people. 

(The policeman begins to take notes.) 

There is the case of the people of Errith, vil- 
lage. As a matter of fact I did not know the 
whole facts. I said my view of it in Trafalgar 
Square, and here too, and I’ll not repeat it 
now. The people of Errith, in the West of 
Scotland, suffered from bad water. In every 
way they suffered. Lord Porteous was on the 
Local Council, and they say he influenced them 
against expenditure because the new w'ater- 
works would spoil the amenities of his land. 

I knew nothing more. I charged Lord 
Porteous. I waved sporrans in the air. He 
tried to close my mouth. 

Norah (loudly). — Gw’en ! 
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MUWAY— What'® Oh,>cs,xsel! hesho’wed 
me plainly that Ihe lobject was one he couldn t 
bear me to touch 

Old Man (ouJomftltcafly srtffc d ofiohc clcor 
ress and qaietnesj) — And he is encouniginfi 
the Roman Catholic Church * 

MuWLAY — Perhaps so! (stirpmcd) who 
knows? I daresay it's to (Conlinumj) Well, 
he s beaten 1 m sorry it < by our other adser- 
lanes the Conservative Radicals That can t 
be helped It always is so — if one wins jt, is 
at the expense of the other But at an> rate 
Lord Porteous and Co are out of power The 
responsibilities of office trouble them not fur 
ther Who has been most instrumental in 
bringing about their defeat® Undoubtedly the 
Women Suffragists 
Old Mas —N o no’ 

Murray — Everybody knows its 
every election the«e women have pv 
formal candidate* and fought the fighi 
of them has got elected — even nume 
though of course this old stick-in the n 
tern would not let them in even if th 
been But they have vehacked the late G 
itietit, split the progressive vote— ha hai 
progressive vote ’—borobshelled the Gi 
ment out of office (tnes oj ' shame! ’ - 
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policeman turns to a spectator and laughs) 

and heckled the Porteous-Home Government 
to pieces. Vive the women ! Votes for women 3 
I will now give place to my wife. 

Nor\H. — Only a short speech from me. 

(A Voice. — Ladies first !) 

N6rah. — Yes, it ought to have been ladies 
first; but you see Pat always has more to say ! 
(gently). He has said everything to the point. 
Even what he said about the women is to the 
point — which is said to be rare in a man (sim- 
pering prettily). Well, we did win the victor>\ 
We did put up a fine fight — though I say it — 
and won a moral and rational victoiyM But 
why should / he speaArtrtg about k? We hare 
had enough speaking this afternoon. I call 
upon the “ organiser of victoiy,” the one ■who, 
before and behind the scenes, organised vic- 
tory, planned every brilliant step, said nothing 
but devised everything. Miss Joan Muller, alias 
Miss Dolibell, alias Mrs. Porter, alias Bobby 
Simmons, the boot-boy, to give us a speech. 

(Joan stands jonvard. She is still grey. She 
removes a pair of black spectacles.) 

JOW. — Ladies and gentlemen. I’m sorry to 
say I’ve lost my place at Lord Porteous’s. As 
you know (the croved thickens ; the policeman 
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But .t crept vrith the ch.ll 
From the lost dead sea. 

It came uith the chill. 

He spread m the chill 
Hu fthastly iHwdl 
To mine and to me 


What hale can rehearse 
Hu hate from the teas’ 
The wiofts ol the hearse 
Hani heat? on me I 
But worse that curse 
Can God disperse 
That merciless curse 
From mine and mei* 
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{This poem is 'Opposed to he the expression of 
a mind overthro-xn by grief.) 

God’s dark hand is over the moon. 

But God has never spared me pain, 

He that put the flame in my brain 
(And there He erred, for it does as well as 
the moon;. 

It lights my thoughts as white as the moon ; 
And my heart, though not so bright, is never 
beaten : 

Ho J and though it be soon beat-eaten, 

I shall end and sorn Him as scoon* 

— Scorn Him as soon !) 

He cheats Himself, and there are laws. 

It seems, that He didn’t cause. 

He might h.ive known — (A God and a dunce 1) 
That He cannot crush me two ways at once. 
And the star in my little head is a noble thing. 


* Sorn Hun as scoon — 

Scorn Htm as soon 

This is an attempt to introduce one of those pathetic 
half-paralytic slips of the tongue which often accompany 
mental confusion 
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After ages of barbarism the world at last 
became civilised A statesman had expressed 
his fear that ctvihsation might come to an end 
lE wars went on but mcanttme the world was 
civilised Various people had had their doubts 
about this, and actnely expressed them but 
these persons m the course of time died or 
were otherwise removed and a great unanim 
ity possessed mankind This is all historr, but 
It 1$ history of the hypothetical future There 
was only one fool left in the whole world 
(think of that !) one miserable man who had 
resisted all the efforts of thirtieth'century edu 
cation to make him wise He disbelieved in 
wan whereas wan had come to be accepted 
(partly by the aid of the very statesmen who 
had deprecated them) as essential to civilisa 
tion He rejected what was called Christian 
doctrine,” and spoke meamnglessly of Jesus 
Christ, as one who came to bring peace, 
brotherhood and a foretaste of heaven on 
earth not solely a prophet of life after death 
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This man was of course segregated, and lived 
in a pretty tree-sheltered house, which country 
people looked at inquisitively and called ” the 
Asylum.” Fortunately he was the only fool, 
and the Asylum w’as therefore empty, except 
for him, and very lonely. All round the 
Asylum was a serai-country district, degraded 
out of recognition. Its population were slaves, 
not ignorant but fed with exactly what know- 
ledge would serve their masters best. Their 
masters ranged up through varying shades of 
tyranny and cynicism to the great plutocrats 
of the towns, w’hose god was a politician of 
noble eloquence. Everyone in that land was 
wise, too wise to do without religion; there- 
fore this eloquent weaver of words’ (simple, 
but awfully pointed) became their idol. 

What a fool the only fool was ! He dis- 
believed in autocracy. His beliefs were more 
laughable than his doubts. He believed the 
minimum wage and “ education ” of the serfs 
around him w-ere only calculated to keep them 
helpless tools of tyrants. He had, all his queer 
life, resisted wars and all oppressions ; he hated 
bloodshed, which in one form or another had 
become an amusement, as popular as tobacco, 
with those who had power. He took little 
walks outside, and talked, madly, wdth the 
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labourers ndMsinfi them to ‘combine but, 
having looked up this word in their Govern 
ment dictionaries and faded to find it, thef 
only laughed and laughed He urged them to 
make one great benign Commonviealth out of 
the v>orld they fell on the grass in ecstasies 
of derision Meeting rich men in the more 
modern equivalents of top hats and astrakhan 
coat collars he admonished them to give their 
wealth to the movement for equality, they 
were polite enough to restrain their faces and 
clever enough to know that equality ^as a 
mathematical term, just like ' squaring the 
circle ’* an abstraction to please faddt brains 

They smiled and said this fool was remark 
ably '* interesting ' and ‘ cultured consider 
ing. 

After years of such scornful reception, the 
fool broke down ran mad screeched, tore out 
of the asylum gate broke an iron stake from 
a railing and stabbed babies and men to death 

Tht fool was seized of course, for it would 
not do to have him running about stabbing 
perhaps some plutocrat ' What s to be done 
with this fool? asked the sergeant of police 
panting as four men convoyed the murderer, 
in handcuffs back to the great specialist who 
visited at the pretty country house 
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“ A fool ! ” the specialist exclaimed. “ He 
is no fool. His mind has completely recovered. 
He needs an outlet, that’s all, an outlet for 
his talent. He is of good social extraction, 
and well-off. The Secretary of Eternal Wars 
is retiring. This gentleman should be nomi- 
nated to succeed him.” 

There was an awe-struck silence at this 
presage of honour for one so recently despised. 
But the silence was broken by the ex-foot 
crying, “ Yes, give me blood ! ” 


THE MIRACLE. 

Balder drank. It was asserted that he could 
drink four times as much as other men, and 
yet remain sober ; in which case he must have 
exceeded that fourth dimension, for he was 
often seen drunk. It affected his verse, some 
critics thought, favourably; others considered 
that he had a surer touch when temperate. In 
ecstasies of Scotch whiskey (which. Balder 
himself said, was rare, meaning 'the whiskey; 
- but something equally effective must often have 
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taken i« place) he wo«W utifc tn Swinburntan 
rhythms as thus — 

When moons are abeam on the ways of dream 
And the murmurs of myriad deeps are drear, 
I turn from the top of the drift and drop 
In the dark and doomful mere 
And the deeps then flisten — I listen ! 1 listen 1 
Thou tallest I come, my dear I 

The otioseness and debility of his lines were 
atoned for by a sweetness of sentiment which 
made certain semi educated elderly ladies love 
hiB little books 

They were sure he was young with raven 
locks and a brow like that of Browning in 
his early portraits But the real Balder was 
if anything, balder than his name nnd his fore* 
head was rather broad than high 
A nodule between his eyes showed where 
he fell the hrst time that he really enjoyed 
Scotch All this 18 farcical but there was a 
solemn side to Balder t case and if I thought 
farce and intense seriousness could not cO'CXist 
in one story I should not tell his tale Four 
teen years ago. Balder s mother died and the 
last thing she begged of him was to leave the 
drink alone and to read his Testament He 
read the Testament and he found there that 
water was made wine at the wedding and that 
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^ave the maudlin oblique mind of the man 
an excuse for disregarding the other part of his 
mother’s dying appeal. 

It was only one out of a hundred excuses 
that he sought out for himself. 

One other excuse was that he was b'ald and 
forty, while his readers thought him young 
and brilliant and attractive; and they sent 
admiring letters to him, and it sickened him 
to respond falsely. Yet he knew if he wrote as 
the man he truly was — rather dull, laborious, 
and anxious to earn a living by verse, prose, 
statistics, editing, anything — he would never 
enhance, or even maintain, his position as a 
celebrity. So he wrote whimsically, by the 
aid of whiskey and great efforts, and he sent 
out-of-date portraits of himself to the admirers 
{carefully selected), and sometimes portraits 
of his younger brother, Walter, a much better- 
looking man, who had died unknown. This 
second death was a deep grief to " old ” 
Balder, as the clubmen called him, and he 
lived more and more in his seclusion, opposite 
the house of a great poet in a beautiful suburb, 
whither he had gone trying to catch the great 
poet’s spirit from the old house that he had 
once occupied. But no fancies came to 
Balder No, not even when he drank cham- 
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pagne (a red letter da>) did he gain inspira 
tion his verse was alwa>s weak, his prose 
heasY ht$ statistics were inaccurate and his 
editing was unintelligible The lines on his 
tight brow deepened the colour oi the skin 
became visibly port wine like the eyes watery 
the gait ol the man aged twenty five years 
belore its time 

He lived alone One evening a miracle 
happened to him It was like this — ^he had 
been so drunk that he opened the New Testa 
ment thinking it was a telephone directory 
Agiin he read the story o( Cana Water was 
turned mto wme He lay back in the comfort 
able little arm cbair belonging to his landlady, 
and tried to visualize the scene, not because 
Christ was to him anything but the name of a 
kind of rite or tradition which many people 
conformed to — as they conformed to the wear 
ing of collars and ties but because he sought 
to make a picture of the scene and perhapsi 
turn it to some account One never knew 
what would ‘ take he had tried lately to 
be as novel as possible in h» subiects the 
treatment was commonplace once a fairly new 
setting for an old theme, or Uf conceivable) 
a new theme had been obtained 
Christ a bearded figure But why always 
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bearded? The face was inevitably bearded — 
all the faces were the same, within limits. 
Could not the real Christ have a tuft on the 
chin, like Robert Louis Stevenson, or a mere 
moustache — like Mare, the athlete; or a pair 
, of whiskers — like Bright, Mill or Gladstone. 
Mill and Bright were almost ideal men ; 
Cobden, too ; and they all wore side-whiskers. 

So the half-drowsy mind wandered. 

Something new. The miracle ought to be 
treated anew. Yet, no 1 What had taken 
him, to .imagine that such a subject could be 
right? It was too scriptural, too sacred. Even 
the most mundane of editors showed an absurd 
reverence for such themes by avoiding them; 
the name of the founder of the churches, of 
the source from which Charing Cross and St. 
Paul's and all the rest of it came, was never 
mentioned, except in the journals officially 
allotted to that kind of writing. Everything 
'had its place ! He dozed and dozed, and his 
tobacco-pouch fell into the fender, and the 
stirring of the coals in the half-dark only made 
him lift an eye to droop again. He lurched, 
and caught himself up, and gave a drunken 
grunt, and lay back again, peaceful, his mind 
mazing from faces to numbers, from numbers 
to words, from scenes in the country to 
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quarrel* at the club, Iron) a beating in boyhood 
to (he end o{ a candle which gradually lost 
jt* dying red gold crown upon the wick 
' Gradually, very gravitationally ’ he said to 
himseK And then he dreamed as he had 
known all the time that he would do He 
dreamed that he drank Ah, such wine ! ah, 
such wine 1 Or was it spirits? — so exhilarant, 
so quickening? He sat there by the long low 
table, there were cushions but not very loft 
ones behind and under him John was there, 
and dear old Peter strangely young, and the 
doctor Luke (who was less like a doctor than 
the old fisherman and had father an empty 
but sweet smile)— and Judas with the hard set 
will wilful setting up (as }t were) a psychic 
barrier of adamant between him and all good 
nature, hating to base a service done for him, 
lest he might lose the doer and relent— and 
others 

The dear Lord himseK was indescribable 
Only seen in glints Was he indeed alive? 
Was he in these old human rags o{ robes? 
Did not the times dress more graciously? 


This was the miracle Balder drank And 
as he tucked the last sweetness of the cup 
U was refilled, by the hand of Christ himself 
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The yellow wine ! The red wine • Both, 
both, glorious, glorious ! Death passed away ; 
sleep w’as unnecessary. Calm and energy im 
spired all. Earth smiled. Fame, intellect, 
work, were so easy, so easy, so unrivalled, so 
inbitter, so sweet, sweet ! 

.-And Christ touched the glass (or was it a 
cup?) as each was filled, and the wine became 
water, but ah ! water — the water of life 1 
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